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The Art Congress at Edinburgh. 


RLLE second Congress 
1 of the National 
Association for the 
Advancement of 
Art has been, as 
far as it has ex- 
tended at the 
moment of writing 
these words, quite 
as successful as 
that of Liverpool last year, in regard to the 
interest displayed in the meetings and in the 
subjects discussed ; and perhaps more so in so 
far as the number of meetings and papers has 
been kept more within reasonable bounds, 
which was hardly the case at Liverpool, where 
there was too obvious an endeavour to dispose 
of all possible matters for discussion in the 
whole field of art at one swoop. It may also 
be said that on the whole the tendency of the 
papers read has been more practical and less 
imaginative and speculative. This is certainly 
the character of the two papers by Sir Jas. 
Gowans and Mr. Blashill, on the possible in- 
fluence of municipal legislation on archi- 
tecture, which we print in the present number; 
and it was equally the case with the admirable 
paper read by Mr. Rathbone at the same 
meeting, on “ The Political Influence of Art,” 
& paper realiy philosophic in spirit and con- 
centrated and to the point in regard to 
matter and form. This we hope to be able to 
give entire in another number. 

We fear it will be impossible to say that 
the presidential address on this occasion was 
in any way comparable to that remarkable 
though rather pessimist and satirical address 
which the audience listened to from the 
President of last year at Liverpool,—an 
address which sent a kind of thrill through 
the country, partly of sympathy with its 
eloquence and enthusiasm, partly of indigna- 
tion (among those who are somewhat harshly 
termed “ordinary people”) at the low esti- 
mate of English taste and knowledge of art 
formed and published by the President of the 
Royal Academy. Lord Lorne’s presidential 
address will hardly arouse either enthusiasm 
Or anger in any quarter. But it may claim 
also the credit of the generally practical cha- 
racter which we have noted in regard to other 





portions of the proceedings. Lord Lorne |i 
made « special point of justifying the hold- 


ing of such meetings; a subject on which 
there is no doubt room for difference 





persons, both within and without the special 
circle of the art world, doubt whether Art 
Congresses can do any good. Lord Lorne’s 
position was that the stress of modern life is 
so absorbing that people almost need to be 
laid hold of and their attention turned towards 
the value of art. by special preaching on the 
subject; that a counterblast is required 
against the influence of the mere struggle for 
life and the utilitarian tendency of the day. 
There is certainly truth in this; and though 
we do not carry too far our belief in the 
efficacy of art-talks, the most critical auditor 
may allow that, while they may do good, it is 
not easy to see that they can do any harm to 
art. A good many who attend them 
may be led to think more and see more 
clearly on the subject of art than they have 
thought and seen before; and at the worst it 
is a pleasure to pecple who already care about 
the subject and have it at heart to discuss it 
with those who have a kindred interest. The 
argument that it is to our commercial in- 
terests as a nation to make our various pro- 
ductions good in form as well as in manufac- 
ture, which was again brought forward in the 
address, and which it has become the fashion 
to insist on lately, we make little account of. 
It is,in the first place, only another form of 
appeal to the merely commercial view of life 
which is so prevalent nowadays; a kind 
of attempt to persuade people that if 
you will only learn to be artistic you 
will find it pays to be so; a statement not 
untrue in itself, but very little to the point. 
Neither individuals nor nations will ever 
develop an artistic spirit under the influence 
of the desire to make money by it. As was 
said by one speaker in the course of the de- 
bate in the Architecture Section, one of the 
most. baleful influences on modern street 
architecture is the desire to make a paying 
property on the shortest possible notice; to 
throw together any design which will just 
pass the authorities, to rush the building up 
by night and day, working by relays of men, 
in order to commence at the earliest possible 


in itself, and worth foregoing a little imme- i 


of whatever they make, take a pleasure in 
making it as beautifully as possible, because 
they enjoy doing so; not because it is better 
for the trade interests of the country: and we 
rather hope that this commercial argument 
will not be further paraded at any Art- 
Congress. It is essentially a false and de- 
ceptive view of the subject ; a doctrine which, 
so to speak, cuts its own throat. The very 
fact of looking to artistic production as a 
matter of national commercial value in itself 
kills the very spirit which goes to produce 
artistic work—the love of the work for ite 
own sake. 

In regard to the important question of 
legislation in reference to architecture im 
cities, it will be seen that the two papers by 
the official architectural authorities of Edin- 
burgh and London respectively come very 
fitly side by side, as each supplying one por- 
tion of the subject, Sir James Gowans's paper 
being to a gfeat extent historical, and Mr. 
Blashill’s criti¢al; though Sir James Gowans 
closes with some definite and rather extensive, 
not to say alarming suggestions, in regard to 
a proposed board of architectural control : 
alarming because, after all, taste cannot be 
controlled or induced by legislation, and it 
seems absolutely certain that the influence 
of any such Board, however enlightened 
and cultured its members might be; must 
inevitably be (if it can get its own way) to 
stereotype a certain type of architecture as 
long as the same Board is in power, and, as 
Dr. Rowand Anderson observed in the course 
of the discussion, to “destroy architectural 
liberty.” Those who read Mr. Blashill’s 
paper, in which his reasoning on the subject, 
drawn from his own experience, is given with 
a pleasant sub-acid flavour of dry humour, 
will see that he, on the whole, sums up in 
favour of as much as possible of the let-alone 


lerected; but he has refused various designs 












of opinion. Art is not talking, and some 
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diate gain for. And so in regard to ail other 
‘branches of art. What we want is that 
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of a committee of taste might be was amus- 


i illustrated one speaker, an amateur, 
SEE camctaael ot the erection of a build- 
ing in Princes-street one of the more 
ifted Edinburgh itects of the day, 
r, Blanc, because it was in a sty 
which did not please him (the speaker), 
and which he could mot pigeon - hole 
satisfactorily under any recognised architec- 
tural nomenclature. This is exactly the kind 
of thing we should have if there were a Com- 
mittee of Taste with despotic powers. We 
should be inclined to suggest, however, in 
regard to a merely preventive or prohibitive 
legislation,—as in Mr. Blashill’s case of the 
man who had submitted four designs and was at 
, apparently, because the autho- 
rity had not patience to see any more designs,— 
that im such a case, where a man’s were 
right but he showed himself unable to pro- 
duce a decent design (and there are limits 
beyond which there can be no difference of 
ion in to this), he should be told 
plainly that © must get a more competent 
architect to design Morag, if he wane t him- 
self uce one which is not a di to 
the on It would be a senatienl Meanie 
which might have its good effects. 
Mr. Mullins struck a very)good note in his 
on “The Use and Decoration of Public 
ings,” in regard to the desirability of 
having the sculptural decoration considered 
im conjunction with the architectural design 
from the first, so that it should appear as 
designed for the situation and not as an after- 
t. This is a matter of immense im- 
both for the sculpture and the 
architecture, if they are to form one artistic 
whole. 
oa addresses delivered in the early 
part of the Congress one of the best and most 
noteworthy was certainly that delivered by 
Mr. Briton Riviére as President of the 
Section of Painting; an essay containing 
some very true thoughts upon the meaning 
and aims of pene put into clear, terse, 
and forcible language. There is much more 
matter for comment and record in regard to 
the Congress, which we shall return to; 
deferring further remarks at present because 
it is no a to papers containing 
real and valuable thought to discuss them 
hurriedly and on the spur of the moment. 














ACROSS SOLWAY FIRTH. 


maP here, on Criffel, a fine expanse of 
Magy Country isdisplayed. On two sides 
ae sreat giants of hills keep watch 
=== and ward, shrouded in gloom and 
mist. To the south lies the shini Solway, 
and beyond it that mass of clouds shows 
where the Cumberland mountains are ; while 
A seg distance is the border town of 

, With its mutilated Cathedral and its 
castle on. out across a wide, open space 
called the “ Sauceries” towards the mountain 
where ge sit. In front of us, at our feet, 

4 expanse of mud, th 
beautiful Nith crawls to the sea. : Oine 
yonder ridge lies Dumfries, and a mile or so 
above it is the Abbey of Lincluden, among 
tree-clad mounds, where the Chiden joins the 
Nith. Close beneath us is the Abbey 
called, after the heart of John Balliol pre- 
served there by his widow, Sweet-Heart 
Abbey. That grove of trees beyond the flat 
muddy stretches of the Nith encloses Caer- 
a Castle. You can just see the walls 
nd ers, grey among the n. Let 
visit them,—the two abbeys sel the deatlé-n 
and see what sort of men the Scotch were. Let 
us clamber down out of this cold wind, over 
the bogs and the rocks, and through the fern 
and the juniper bushes a the little loch, 
if 





and so to Sweet-Heart A 


It is not a large lace, but the work i ‘ 
There is no elaboration: all is dngle dad 


im style. It is sadly ruined—only the two 








THE BUILDER. 


stone fence to keep out 
ys made the nave, which | « 
had an aisle of 
they had each 


aisles. At.the crossing there was a tower, 
not very lofty. It never was a large place, 
particularly for an Abbey church; many a 
parish church in England is larger; it never 
played a prominent part 

that “Time's fell hand,” and the still more 
cruel hand of man, have played such havoc 
with it, it has passed from the memory of all 


had aisles. The 
two bays,—or better, 
Is to the east. 


in history, and now 











iraeaa 


but local pic-nic parties, who seem to come 
here in large numbers. Perha 
rtly owing to the fact 

yuilt with a core of boulders from th 


y | windows of the nave, which, in addition to the 

window itself, have an arcade of three arches 
little shafts, on the inside face of 
; The fine rose window of the south 
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doubted whether any of them, even the most 
active, clambered up here for the mere plea- 
sure of the thing, and the extensive psy 
for love of natural scenery was a passion 


little cultivated in those days. . 
Sweet-Heart Abbey. The length of the nave 










Lincluden Abbey was even smaller 





remains, cut off from , gt 
screen of stone, in the any : 
carvings representing scenes f 
Christ. The work y is of 





character, and a beautifal tomb ¢ 
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THE BUILDER. 











wantess of Douglas, who died about 1430; 
ae with yp adjacent door to the 
sacristy, form @ very interesting and effective 
group. There is a good deal of heraldic 
carving on the tomb, the door, the roof 
corbels, and other places, amongst which the 
three chalices and the heart of the Douglases 
frequently occur. It would be a labour of 
love on @ summer's day to decipher these 
devices and the few inscriptions that are still 
legible. Adjoining the church are the re- 
mains of what is called the Provost's house, 
but most of the wrought features have dis- 
appeared, and little besides crumbling, but 
picturesque, walls remain. The situation is 
Lcatlital washed as the site is on three sides 
by the irregular streams of the Cluden and 
Nith; while an ancient earthwork, round 
which the nuns (for the place was originally 
a Priory for Benedictine nuns) had made 
aths for their delectation, adds much to the 
interest of the surroundings. A century ago 
these ruins were a favourite haunt of Burns, 
who has apostrophised them in the lines 
beginning— 

“Ye holy wells, that still sublime 
Resist the crumbling touch of Time.” 


Much must have crumbled since Burns's day ; 
but the place is well cared for now, and is 
surrounded by an iron railing, which not only 
serves to keep human intruders out (unless 
furnished with a proper “ open, sesame ”), but 
also the cattle, whe regard ancient abbeys as 
scratching-posts of an extensive and conve- 
nient kind. : : 

On the opposite side of Dumfries from 
Lincluden, and some seven miles out, is the 
castle we saw from Criffel,—Caerlaverock. 
It is an old foundation, since it is on record 
that it was besieged in 1300 by Edward L., 


and was described by one who was present as | | 
being in figure like a shield of three sides. It} if 


is, in fact, a triangle on plan, having a tower 
at two angles and a double tower at the apex. 
This was the original disposition, which has 
been retained all through, but the structure 
has undergone many alterations since it was 
besieged by Edward. These have consisted 
chiefly of the re-modelling of the interior. 
Of the buildings which line the three original 
walls of enceinte, two wings remain; one 
dates from early in the sixteenth century; the 
other from about a century later, being the 
work of Robert, Lord Maxwell, who was 
created Earl of Nithsdale in 1620. As the 
mitials R. N. occur on his work, it must have 
been built somewhat later than that date. 
The third wing, which contained the Banquet- 
ing Hall, is in ruins. This is the building 
from which Scott drew his Ellangowan 
Castle in “Guy Mannering,” but whereas 
that was situated on a rocky shore, this just 
lies above the flat stretches of ‘mud covered 
by the Solway. 

There is a good deal of interest about the 
plan. Its triangular shape is curious, the 
arrangements for strengthening and defending 
the entrance, which leads under an irregular 
archway, more than 40 ft. long, are very 
elaborate, while the sixteenth century library, 


and Lord Maxwell’s Banqueting Hall were, the | P*" 


one & spacious, the other a magnificent, apart- 
ment. But there is not about Caerlaverock 
that essentially Scotch flavour which distin- 
guishes the smaller castles or strongholds of 
the neighbourhood, and separates them com- 
pletely from anything south of the Border 
country. One of these may be seen in Com- 
longon, some three miles off, across the 
i = oe is native to - soil. 
aeriay toa more rai t 
and has, wenden been cabled te foreign 
influences. 

The mouldings here reproduced show the 
sequence of dates in the work. Some of them 
are rather quaint in their effect, but those of 
the latest — (Lord Maxwell’s wing) are, 
like most tch Renaissance work, coarse 
and clumsy. The carving with which Lord 
Maxwell adorned his pediments is not much 
= refined. It is somewhat espe- 

Y im its inscriptions, and evidently no 
authoritative interpretation has been promul- 
gated lately; for the caretaker points out 


‘oh crossing the Red Sea. Another 
described as Peter and “ John our Apostle” 
walking on the sea. This event, he says, may 
be found related in the Scriptures, but as 
there are three figures, two of whom are 
winged, and one, moreover, armed with a 
quiver, it is more likely that the subject is a 
classical one in which Amor plays a part, 
especially as the remains of the inscription 
run thus: non ce es SED .... AMAT 
AMOR. Another panel is, with equal proba- 
bility, said to be * pnt setulae the cele- 
brated child unharmed to its mother, but it is 
difficult to decipher the actual meaning. Other 
pediments contain heraldic devices, and on one 
or two are the letters, R. N. and E. R. N., for 
Robert Nithsdale and Elizabeth his wife. 
We also give a sketch of an early example of 
a Joggle-arch, which was rendered necessary by 
the library fireplace coming immediately overit. 
_ On another oceasion we may perhaps look 
into one or two of the Border Castles or Peels, 
and obtain a glimpse into the curious life of 
which they speak with such grim eloquence. 
In the meantime we must return to Dumfries. 
Along the road which runs a few feet up the 
side of the hill, giving a wide view over the 
marshy plain, where the sea-gulls hover in 
flocks and dart down on to the newly-turned 
earth close behind the ploughman’s heels; 
~ the hamlet of Bankend and its ruined 

eel dated 1622; up the long hill, across 
which the rain sweeps unchecked ; and then 
at last down to Dumfries where Burns died, 
and where his bones lie. 








NOTES. 


Bray ORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 
= and Mr. Courtenay Boyle are 
now in the midst of the inquiry 
foams into the railway companies’ rate 
proposals and the objections made thereto. 
Lord Balfour remarked at the outset that 
it was very desirable that objectors should 
not confine themselves to destructive criti- 
cism upon the proposals, but should formulate 
constructive propositions on their own part. 
In all probability nine out of ten objectors 
will be unable fully to carry out this sugges- 
tion. While they ;—and in plenty of 
cases with justice,—that the proposals sub- 
mitted are unreasonable, there are but few alter- 
native propositions which will, upon exami- 
shtion; be fouhd practicable. Ina great many 
instances, however, the objections are only 
“destructive” to the extent of compleini 
that certain articles are in too high a 
class, and if they were lowered these would 
be withdrawn. Indeed, Mr. Pope made a 
statement on behalf of the railway companies 
which will, perhaps, cause the withdrawal of 
much opposition. It appears that a revised 
classification has been upon as the 
result of the recent negotiations, and in this 
we hope it will be found that some of the 
counter a ep of the traders have been 
adopted. e counsel for the railway com- 
es reiterated the statement that they have 






not the slightest desire to take any advantage 
of the traders, and that the Board of Trade is 
called upon to decide as to reserve powers, 
and not as to the actual operating rates. There 
is no doubt that some objectors have been con- 
fused as to the real issue, and that arguments 
which they have ed in support of 
their protests may the mark. At 
the same time, there are objections for which 
there is much to be said, such as those re- 
lating to “ terminals,” upon which the railway 
advocates have now their case. No 
fresh ts were advanced, but Mr. 
Balfour Brown elicited an explanation of the 
principle upon which the pi terminal 
c are based. According to Mr. Pope, 
thé average cost to the railway companies of 
the services mentioned has been ascertained, 
and this, a reasonable trade profit, is the 


su 
| he gprs geben ae the con- 








as eminen ; 
mention one feature in the conditions which 
is, we believe, entirely new, and which is 
a rather important innovation in the 
ment of po 8 opis, competiti 
This is, that t are not even to 

mous mottoes emploved ; no mark or 

of any kind is to be put upon the drawings: 
each set is to be accompanied by a 
envelope also without mark or sign, 
drawi and envelopes will have a dis- 
tinguishing mark put on them by the official 
hand when opened. This is a 
important innovation. There will thus be 
no possibility for that marvellous in 
out of the authorship of drawings which 
known sometimes to occur when the author 
has friends at court, and when a hint can be 
conveyed what motto to look after. The 
official authorities at Sheffield have been 
liberal in answering questions, more than one 
hundred and twenty of which have been 
numbered and printed, and circulated among- 
competitors, with their co nding i 
inanothercolumn. Many of uestions, we 
are bound to say, are needless onl trivial, and 
look as if some competitors expected the Shef- 
field Corporation not only to receive plans from 
them, but to give instruction in planning and 
architectural treatment, which is certainly 
beyond their métier. Numerous also are the 
demands as to whether an alternative plan 
may not after all be sent in; whether two 
members of a firm may not send in two sepa- 
rate designs, Xc.; all which queries, we are 
glad to see, are met with a curt “No.” One 
simple-minded competitor inquires, “ What is 
peagh cite Geka Ea petariatg Mg: , r. 
to whi official response is, “ It depends 
on the bricks”: an answer in which the. 
official intellect certainly “ scores,” whether 
the humour of it is intentional or not. 


N the course of the proceedings of the 
I London Count Council at their i 
on Tuesday last, arose a discussion 
the greatest moment to Londoners, al 
it is reported very meagrely in most of 
daily papers, and is not even alluded to in the 
Times rt discussion was one arisi 
= Pabegscr ne abe ogee in the name at 

. Holmes, relating to ievous injur 
— from what may alana be called 
periodic sewer-floodings in the me is, 
especially in low-lying of Siochiney 
and some other neighbou The possi- 
bility of a recurrence of these floodings, which 
seem to be the almost inevitable result of 
heavy rainfalls,’ fills the inhabitants with 
alarm, not only on account of the nuisance 
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i 





they entail the damage they do before the 
waters subside, but on sani grounds, for 
basements periodically fi with se 


are, to put it negatively, not likely to be con- 
ducive to immunity from epidemic disease. 
Mr. Holmes,and many who spoke in support of 
his motions (one of which was carried and the 
other withdrawn), aimed at what may be called 
local remedies or applications in 
af 0 Spans ees aka we 
may so designate Mr. Rhodes, t 
of the Main Drai Committee, Mr. 
named being ee, Oe members of the 
Main Drainage ttee) seem to think there 
is only toomuch reason to fear is constitutional, 
and not local. In other words, the opinion 
seems to prevail, in quarters which should 
well-informed, that ot | 
main-drainage system is proving to 
uate, owing ) 
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regard to the competition for the Sheffield jis ¢ 
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and energies to a careful investigation of the 
subject, with a view of aasernp tine the Main 
Draimage Committee, who will bring the 
whole matter before the Council. 


RS A SE Ae 


é ee last ‘number of the “ Quarterly 


Journal” of the Palestine Exploration 


Fund contains some interesting details, with 
a plan, of the discovery of the remains of an 
ancient church near the street Tarib Sitti 
Maryam in Jerusalem. The walls remain up 
to about 5ft. above the ground, 

a short square Byzantine type of ch 
about 40 ft. long, with a central and two 
side apses at the east end, and indications 
of four central piers. A plan is given of 
the Mount of Olives, and of a series 
of Christian burial-places in catacombs re- 
cently discovered on the hill. “ Recent dis- 
coveries in Galilee” is illustrated by an 
engraving of a curious early Christian rock-cut 
tomb entrance at Shefa “Amr, withadecorative 
horseshoe wall-arch encircling the 6 ape of 
the tomb (which is itself square), with a broad 
band of carving showing vine foliage and a 


t circular patera at the crown of the arch. 
n the spandrel between the wall-arch and the 


square door a cross is carved in relief in the 
centre, with two birds (doves ?), one at either 
side. The side of the passage a 

the tomb is also carved with a kind of semi- 
classic frieze of masks and animals, with a 
guilloche ornament running underneath. The 


whole is about as curious a relic of early 


Christian decorative art as could well be 
seen. 





HE charming little book of sketches by 
the late Mr. C. R. Pink, issued to the 


subscribers who have contributed to erect a 


brass to his memory, is in itself one of the 
fittest of memorials to a man who was every 
inch an architect. The book, we are told in 
the preface, is like in form to the books in 
which the original sketches were made, and, 
we take it, represents pretty closely one of 
those books when it had been fi up. If 
this is so, Mr. Pink was an ideal idkiien- 
tural sketcher, whose wide sympathies and 
ready pencil led him to jot down whatever he 
saw that was notable or beautiful, or that 
might be useful to him, in a workmanlike 
way, for his own pleasure or benefit, though 
at the same time with a skill and knowledge 
that dogg — vo justified a more ambitious 

urpose. here are a few perspective 
sketches in the book, but the space is chiefly 
occupied by notes of details, separate features, 
bits of carving, mouldings, and scraps of 
heraldry,—which was always Mr. Pink's 
hobby. Almost all the sketches are accom- 
panied by just such useful notes of dimen- 
sions, material, colour, and so on as supply 
the complement of information which the 
sketch could not convey, and in both sketches 
and notes the prominent and essential features 
are emphasised and insisted u with the 
skill and knowledge only ible to the ex- 


pert and earnest student who has ne time to 


waste on non-essentials. 


FACTORY chimne ey, said to be the 
highest in the world, is now being 
near 


i tal fiue voir 


Freiberg, in ogee 


The 
from the works to t range is 1,093 yards 
long; it crosses the river Mulde, sod’ then 
takes an upward course of 197 ft. to the top 
of the hill, upon which the chimney is being 
built. The base of the structure is 39 ft. 


16ft.6in. at the top. It 
and a half bricks, and the cost is 6,000/. Mr. 
H. R. Heinicke, of Chemnitz, in Saxony, is 
the architect. 
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detailed statistics of ity and disease. 
Among the sanitary Acts affecting the parish 
(in common with other metropolitan parishes) 
passed during last session was the Poor Law 
Act, 1889, which enables the Asylum Board 
to admit any person who is not a pauper, who 
is reasonably believed to be suffering from 
fever, small-pox, or diphtheria, into one of 
the Asylum hospitals. The expenses are to 
be paid by the Guardians of the Union from 
which he is received, the amount being re- 
coverable by the Guardians from the person so 
admitted, or “from any person liable by law 
to maintain him.” But a more important Act, 


which affects the whole of the Metropolis, | p 


is the Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 
1889, for on the occurrence in his household 
of any case of “ small-pox, cholera, diphtheria, 
membranous croup, erysipelas, the disease 
known as scarlatina or scarlet-fever, and the 
fevers known by the following names,— 
typhus, typhoid, enteric, relapsing, continued, 
or puerperal fever,” the householder is bound 
to give notice to the Medical Officer of Health, 

er a penalty for neglect of a fine not 
exceeding 40s. ere are also clauses com- 
sees | medical practitioners to notify the 
same diseases. The Act became enforceable 
on and from Thursday last, October 3lst, 
and it will no doubt soon be possible, as Dr. 
Wynter Blyth remarks, to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of the number of cases of 
infectious disease occurring in the metropolis. 





HE report by Dr. Parsons to the Local 
Government Board on the condition of 
the Blackburn Rural Sanitary District draws 
attention chiefly to defects arising from bad 
building, imperfectly-constructed drains, and 
wells placed in situations where impure 
matter must percolate into them. The re- 
port says :— 

“*In the older houses of the district insufficient 
ventilation is a common defect; many of the 
windows are not made to open, and of many others 
only a single small pane can be opened. Almost all 

in the district have doors and windows at the 
back, as well as at the front. One or two cellar 
dwellings were seen, which were damp and ill- 
ventilated. The Rural Sanitary Authority have no 
urban powers or bylaws to regulate the erection of 
new buildings. many new houses have been 
built of late years in the township of Livesey, on the 
border of the borough of Blackburn, and also in 
Billington township. In some of the newly-built 
houses the need for regulations to secure a healthy 
construction was exemplified. Thus, at Livesey, a 
row of houses is built on the edge of a clay-pit 
which is in course of being filled up with ashes and 
house refuse, and some of the houses are stated to 
be actually built on such refuse, The ground under 
new houses is not cemented, nor is any waterproof 
course inserted in the walls to prevent damp rising 
. —, Sn drains of some new houses were seen 
o joints, not properly luted with 

cement or shorten”. r ‘ 
_ “The ground around houses was frequently found 
in an uncleanly condition. There are some filthy 
unrepaired private streets. The back y and 
the back streets by which they are approached, are 
commonly unpaved, and in many cases were found 
strewn with ashes, shells, and other refuse and 


Mir 4 have been rn by the Rural 
Sani uthority, except t some irrigati 
works for the Sapeent of i 
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who had obtained the particuleen wick oa 
to competing writes :—“ Taking the areas of 
rooms given at wis he only, it gives 7337 
at a y per cubic foot ; say 6d. ' 
seedbicn” Foca tae fends Crm 
“ will act as assessors in the selection.” «4 
designs must be accompanied 
cations of work to be executed.” 
noes only will be selected, and “wif] 
paid for a 


— to the scale of ) 
authorised by the Institute of British 


tects.” This design, however, it is eleewher 
rather inconsistently stated, “ will become the 
roperty of the Board.” The 7 



















“do not bind themselves to an i 
nor do they undertake to mmplerte hea 
of the selected — carry out the works” 


No premium is offered. Apparently ali 
Board “ undertake to do” is to get 7 — 


architects for nothing, for a bu which 
could not _— be erected for sum 
named. hat kind of “ harchitecks” do 
they _ will respond to such a propo- 
sition 














THE ART CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 


THE poe Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry 
held the opening meeting of its second Con- 
gress on Monday evening, in Edinburgh. 


The President's Address, 


The President, the Marquis of Lorne, in his 
opening address, said:—The last congress was 
held at Liverpool, and constituted the first 
meeting of the kind. Some wonder was ex- 
pressed that we should think it to 
have such an assemblage. Was it , it 
was asked, in this most civilised country, ata 
time when pictures realise high prices, and 
when the whole aspect of our streets is being 
improved by the bag er which, 
in comparison with those t replace, are 
seemly and often handsome,—was it needed 
that we should have congresses of 
as incentives to the proper 
of art, when the great nations of 
tiquity had no such organisation ? 
whose voyagers discovered Britain: 
whose legions conquered and colonised 
had no such expedients to push their 
which sprung spontaneously from their 
taste, as the flowers now rise from the 
of their walls, to be taken as relics 
descendants of those Britons the builders found 
and vanquished. The answer must be that the 
stress of modern life is so much greater than 
of old, the number of mouths requiring food in 
given limited areas is so great, that, in the haste 
to supply wants, necessaries for the body are apt 
to be only considered, and there is little need to 
attract by agai or form wae desire 
paramount for appeasement of appetite. | 
multiply faster than did the ancient nations. 
We push each other into the sea and across it, 
and build up other who by | 
invention skill e yet narrower in | 
world’s markets the room that a | 
hope to find. Besides these rivals 
blood and of our own veins, we have our 
competitors on the Continent, those ancient 
antagonists whom century after century we have 
met in war, and now have to strive againstin 
ae en genanee Dan hardly less vital 
tions of peace. We desire among & 
people to show that it is that people’ 
to make their work good in form as in 
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to clothe with the best combination of colours 
or patterns, brought, if necessary, from abroad 
if we cannot uce them here, the sturdy 
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sculptors, amd architects, and those intended 
for artisans employed in the decorative arts, 
masons, potters, iron and bronze workers, 
cabinet-makers, house-painters, paper-stainers, 
weavere, and others. The first school, the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, is the national art school under 
Government. It is not intended for artisans, 
but only for those who intend to practise the 
highest branches of art—namely, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. Of the second class 











_-the schools intended to train artisans for 
more or less decorative employments—some are 


maintained by Government, some by the Mani- 
cipality of Paris, and all are free. Paris allo- 
cated in 1885 upwards of 40,000/. to instruction 


in drawing and modelling alone, and has five 


evening schools for artisans, with 450 pupils on 
the roll. Besides this, the Municipality has 
drawing taught in all the primary schools. 
There is also a pre 


art to industrial purposes. 
This is 


asked to supply, and granted 42,000/. 


so important that I must quote further. “ The 


method of instruction appears admirably 
ada to train up an intelligent class of 
artisans.” A thorough appreciation of the 
general principle underlying all the arts is incul- 
cated, a thorough control of the tools, and a 
knowledge of materials and their special adapt- 
ability to the various purposes; but not least in 
weight there is encouragement to original de- 
sign and composition, which avoids the exas- 

ting sameness so often seen in our schools 
of art. For this purpose the variety of model, 
drawn from all available sources, is an essential 
condition. The monthly competitions are also 
invaluable. They insure that so soon as a pupil 
has mastered one branch of instruction, no time 
shall be lost in moving him to another. They 
keep up also a constant and living interest in 
the progress of education. A certain stated 


time is given, which concentrates the student's 


attention and prevents him from dreaming and 
dawdling. The Municipality spend very 
large sums 
public buildings by historical and national 
pictures. It is remarkable that through all the 
vicissitudes of the later history of France, when 
‘the people have indeed taken up far too many 
different models to encourage the art of govern- 
ment,—that through all the changes, the love for 
art, and the practice of its encouragement by 
the State, has been the only abiding institution 
among them. Witness, for instance, the manu- 
facture of the Gobelin tapestry, which each 
Government has continued, not for purposes of 
sale, but as a monopoly secured to the nation 
for enrichment of the nation’s public buildings. 
This beautiful art has not succeeded in main- 
taining itself among us, and the Windsor 
factory, which begon well and had at first some 
deserved support, will have to be closed unless 
public bodies in Great Britain will follow the 
example of France and decorate their public halls 
and galleries with some of its beautifal produc- 
tions. Many of my audience may remember the 
— group and figures in statuary, modelled 

y M. Dalou, who exhibited in England for some 
years statues of peasant girls and women. He 
was one of the energetic band of artists who 
were to be found among the defenders of Paris 
against the Germans, and after the city had 
fallen, and was in danger of disgrace as well as 
of defeat by the insurgent hordes of the Com- 


unists, M. Dalou was not afraid to have him- 
t officials. 
rpose? To fight the Government 
but that he might from 
lories from the 

in ashes so 


self inscribed as one of the 
For what 
of law and order? No, 


within the city save its artistic 





paratory school of practical 
drawing, and a school for the application of 
For these purposes 
the City Council gave even more than they were 


yearly in decorating their 
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cates drawing as one of ae 
a boy can be taught. The eminent President 
of last year, and others, spoke each of his own 
rofession, whether painting or of sculpture. It 
evident that were Sir Frederic to have 
honoured us this year at Edinburgh by his 
presence, he would have paid to the 
natural beauty of the site of this capital, and 
would have extolled the individual ) 
of him who restored St. Giles’s. It seems 
to me evident also that he 
recommended that a match be 
Ge ccntecion "eke in the Castle, so that 
the explosion t vary a little the grim 
formality of line which characterises the lofty 
range of barracks on that historic rock. Bat 
perhaps he would have waited to perform this 
operation, so necessary from an wsthetic point 
of view, until he had had a little time and 
preparation to direct the guns of the Argyll 
battery at that awful monument of industrial 
hideosity which rises in the shape of a tall 
factory chimney in the middle of the fine valley 
beyond the North Bridge. And then he would 
not have been content until he bad brought his 
guns to bear upon some of the stony horrors of 
the Calton-hill. In of improving the 
taste displayed in the jew and silver and 
gold work in the shops of the tradesmen of the 
city, he said: There is probably still much to 
desire in the improvement of the skill displayed 
in undertaking the creation of statuettes, in 
silver and bronze works intended as gifts 
or as prizes for racing and athletic games. 
It is not sufficient that we should improve 
the taste in comparatively technical details ; 
we should be able to have designs for such pur- 
poses,—such as the little statuettes you see by 
the dozen in the museums of Italy, which 


al things 


the clay into the form of man or woman as the 
later medizval artists of our northern climes 


of the gr Saga 
legend made believe to exist in forest and 
lake. You will probably know the cave-studio 
formed out of a cliff by the side of the road 
that leads from Naples to di Monte. In 
that cavern may be seen the curious art of the 
bronze caster most profitably and y fol- 
lowed. The antique is ac y copied, 
accurately, even te the oxidization of the metal, 
that it is next to im ble to know 


rare and fine old models came. 
often gathered from the ashes of Pom 
from the black lava which entombs 
neum. A rare fidelity to nature, a 
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Hamish MacOunn is doing work 
will live, and we may yet have the blind Harry 
touched by him. But 
what a wide field there is to occupy in art to- 
day! We need not beashamed of what we have 
done in rainting here. A most 

from a large-hearted Scotsman 
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In the Section of Scalptare Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford presided, and gave an address. 


Manteipal sot ot Are, Mr. Philip 
Manici Eacouragement , Mr. Pp 
Rathbone read a paper on “The Political In- 
fluence of Art.” 


Architectural Effect in Cities. 


Mr. H. H. Statham, Editor of the Builder, 
read the following paper :— 


As the subject of municipal legisiation in 
reference to ne ae to ce heguengr5s aes 
this meeting, it w not be out 
to suggest briefly, from a purely architectural 

t of view, what can be at or realised 

the architectural effect of cities, before we 

come to consider how far legislation can assist 
(or binder) the desired result. 

In the wenkens vow Ms Sere. 2 Soa 
cit. ht be regarded as a archi- 
naam g work, the a of details to 
form a d architect composition. Then 
ou bons to aensines e effect and the laying- 
out of the principal centres pone ag ete — 
important public buildings, uares an 
open spaces adjoining them; i the 
architectural treatment of the ordinary streets 
and street buildings. 

It will at once occar to most of us that the first 
object suggested, that of treating a whole city 
as a great architectural design, can be in these 
days little more than a delightfal architectural 
day-dream. That light-hearted founding of new 
cities, which was one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of Alexander the Great and others of the 
now extinct race of beings called “ conquerors,”’ 
is an operation hardly to be expected in these 
democratic days. Cities are now no 
“founded”: they develop, like 
on the principle of evolution. Yet it is 
to keep before our minds what might 
in this way if opportanity offered,— 
tunity as a State-aided colonising 
might possibly afford in the fa 
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one comprehensive design, rising in platforms 
and terraces one above the other in great 
~ along the curve of the hill, with the 

inlet of sea-water at ite feet, it might 
form an architectural effect such as has hardly 


new architectural —_. to the city, i 
dently of the design of the 

which go to make up the total effect. In our 
country, Bath is an example of a which has 





most effective elements in the city scenery of 
, the contrast between the Classical 


you will be able to form some idea of 
the difference this would have made in the 
whole architectural effect and sentiment of this 


tinctions between the conditions of ancient and 


treatment and the possibilities of city architec- 
ture. In ancient and medizval times every im- 
portant town was walled in with fortifications 
which com it within definite limits, with 
results on the character of the town architec- 
ture which we shall refer to just now; and of 
course this practice had the effect of giving a 
more distinct architectural individuality to the 
town, making it a defined structure instead of, 
as in modern times,a mere tract of country 
irregularly overspread with houses. The other 
distinction is that the line of ancient streets 
was mostly defined by accidental circum- 
stances, either arising out of the original 
contour of the site, or depending on the boun- 
daries of ownership. Hence the picturesque 
irregularity of line of the majority of ancient 
streets. In modern times it is generally con- 
sidered that a street is or should be the shortest 
route between two points, and, moreover, that it 
is more for the convenience of the buildings 
erected along the streets that they should run 
in straight lines. This latter point cannot be 
gainsaid ; the practical advantage and facility 
in planning buildings on a basis of straight lines 
and right angles is unquestionable, though too 
much ought not to be attached to it to 
the exclusion of other important considerations. 
Before quitting the first head of the subject, 
architectural aspect of cities, it 

d be noticed that the character and out- 

line of any im to be erected in 


to the eral character of the city and the site. 
Senate speaking, it may be said that a large 
dome is always a fine addition to the ensembie of 
acity. Every one knows how St. Paul's, St. Peter's, 
and Santa Maria dei Fiore stand out inevery view 
of London, Rome, and Florence respectively, 
and how inferior by comparison is the effect of 
the thin-lined centre lantern of Milan Cathedral 


high ground. A high tower, on the other hand, 
only gets its full effect on a level site; on the 
top of a hill it has an effect of insecurity ; 
below a hill its vertical effect is lost, being 
killed by the lines of the bill, which com 

with or overtop it. A lofty tower, ore, 
is a feature for a city with a low and level site: 
tegen a Sap pt pr he 
an uildings of a strongly marked 
horizontality of in j tion with it, so 
as to give more effect to it by contrast of line. 
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modern cities which have a great effect on the | fountains and 
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y, and make no attempt to play a 
accidental and picturesque in the ordi. 

- It is sometimes remarked that 

St sia gains much in effect 
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an ordinary and rather narrow street 
not worthy of the situation, and 
enough that the Cathedral 
marae, ei Spo It would be a 
rent thing if L hill were a 
cloaslo stvetioamea te toeoe 
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twists in it. In England we are most 
indifferent about this matter of the eres 
buildings and open spaces in architectural rele. 
tion with each other. An and 
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chievous Commissioner of Works has had 
State arch at the head of Constitution - hil 
rebuilt so as to stand on the side of a 
cat into the middle of an irregular 
and face nothing in particular, while 
out of the 
ele described 

0 A 
London”), has risen to nothing 
series of leg-of-mutton-shaped 
intersecting roadways. The Albert 
Albert Memorial have been built j 
out of central axis as to appear as if 
been intended to centralise, but 
been set out wrong by a blunder in 
P bli : on wag of prea 
Pabliques” ca 0 } 
senaditas BE gel hear the 

they would be tly discredited 
capables. I may be told it would be 
so in Edinburgh: I should not be surprised 
hear it. Iam sure that if Edin 
London any lessons in this respect, 
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essons very much needed. 

The architectural treatmen 
streets is a different matter. Much 
reasonably urged in favour of either the 
or the irregular treatment of street 

according to circumstances ; there 
lute esthetic right or wrong in the 
are two different classes of effect. = 
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prevent individual owners from 
this ; a point which I believe has been a oasis 


belli in Edinburgh recently. N 
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exists. It is a melancholy reflection that the 

resque in towns is too often the insanitary. 
Pt at zhe bits from old cities which form the 
staple subjects of architectural pictures in our 


water-colour exhibitions ; scarcely find 
one of them which a ight-minded. cuathary 
inspector would not wish to make a clean sweep 

of. Sanitation first, pi ueness afterwards ; | been 
that is the stern lesson the modern study 

of the conditions of healthy life in cities has 
taught us. 


The question of the laying-out of 
etreets in regular or irregular lines, referred to 
just now, is partly affected by sanitary con- 
siderations. At all events curves should be 
avoided unless of very large radius. The con- 
cave side of a row of houses built in a curve of 
comparatively small radius is likely to be 
deficient in circulation of air as compared with 
a straight row. Crescente are charming in effect, 
ut not sanitary. Fora similar reason houses 
arranged in a square or quadrangle should 
always have the angles open; which fortunately 
is generally compulsory, on account of street 
access. Slight curves of large radius do not 
affect the question in a sanitary sense; so here 
the question comes in, are we msthetically 
justified in deliberately laying out an ord 
street in winding lines for the sake of effect ? 
The great beauty of this results from the manner 
in which buildings such as church towers, which 
would otherwise be side objects in the vista, 
come out to the centre of the view. This is 
what makes much of the effect of High-street, 
Oxford, which has been immortalised in Words- 
worth’s fine line— 


“The stream-like windings of that glorious street.” 


But the effect of High-street is a spontaneous, 
not a contrived, effect ; and I cannot help think- 
ing that if one proceeded to do it over again 
deliberately, there would be a sense of unreality 
and pretence about it; the fact that it was not 
spontaneous would be sure to force itself on 
ene’s notice, My conclusion would be that any 
such varying of the line of a new street for effect 
should appear as part of a definite scheme; a 
curve introduced to bring an important building 
‘into the view for instance, and with that evident 
object ; in short, that being an artificially-con- 
trived effect, it should appear so, and not pre- 
tend to be a happy accident. And one more 
caution in regard to street architecture, much 
needed at present, is not to carry the buildings 
too high in relation to the width of the street. 
The same height as the total width of the street 
ought to be the extreme limit, and a lower pro- 
portion than that is far better. A street 
flanked by buildings higher than its width 
becomes only a magnified alley. 

In cities of moderate size (not, like London, 
an immense tract of country covered with 
houses), it is well to endeavour to lay out 
streets, where possible, so as to introduce into 
the vista some point of interest or beauty in the 
surrounding landscape, thus connecting it with 
the city. Even in London something like this 
is possible, for the remark was suggested to me 
by an incident in connexion with one of the 
longest, straightest, and dullest of the London 
streets of the Georgian era, Gower-street, which 
the cockneys call “ Gow-er-street,” and in which 
it is at present my lot to live. Not too often, 
but on every day when the London atmosphere 
is clear enough, I have a vision down this street 

& green or purple hill, according to conditions 
of light ; Hampstead Hill,which just fills up the 
end of the vista between the two rows of brick. 
I am afraid I should quarrel with any one who 

to place even the very best-designed 
— ding so as to shut out that little vision of 
ray ee _ colour. 
whole subject is of course su tible of 
almost endless development and fllastration in 
detail. I have here only attem 


Municipal Legislation with Reference to 


Architecture, 
Sir James Gowans, Dean of Guild 
<_ City of Edin “ 
contributed the 


paper on this su ‘wine 
as this 
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tian era, Of this court Prof. Hunter, in his 
book on Roman law, says, “ The jurisdiction of 
the ‘ A-diles ’ seems to have been . They 
had the management of the local Police and 
Public Works. This general expression, how- 


. Myreading does 
not cover a raowheline of cl the sent exer- 
cised by Continental States d the cen- 
turies, of an dile description. It is well 
known, however, that the municipal adminis- 
tration of the cities of France, uding Paris, 
has an unlimited sway over the treatment of 
the exterior of buildings, including the style 
of architecture, the character of the eleva-' 
tions, &c. 

The Courts of the Dean of Guild in Scotland 
have not by common law, or by statute, any 
direct control in questions concerning the style 
of architectural treatment to be adopted, or the 
kind of material to be employed in the con- 


inary | struction of buildings,—their functions being 


limited, though somewhat varied between 
“lining” as it is called in Glasgow, that is 
fixing the lines or boundaries of adjoining 
properties, and in Edinburgh to questions 
specially of stability and sanitation. 

The epee as distinguished from the 
Dean of Guild Courts, have no other power (if 


tive one of restricting the height of buildings, 
and setting back the lines of causing 
obstruction when these from demolition 


to afford an opportunity ——s the line 
of frontage, at the public expense. Even this 
wer I am unable to trace further than the 
olice Act of 1848. 1t may be interesting to 
notice in this connexion that so long ago as 
1424, in the of James I., statutes were 
enacted which enforced that buildings should 
be restricted to two stories in height, with 
dormers, or three stories at the utmost, from 
which it appeared that 22 ft. ladders were con- 
sidered long enough for we in case of fire, in 
all burghs in Scotland. is, again, is no doubt 
the origin of the existing law of keeping back 
buildings on public highways a distance of 
25 ft. from the centre of the roadway. 

In England, Manchester and Liverpool, and 
probably other cities, have restricted 
powers, relating to the architectural treatment 
of buildings which are to be erected on ground 
which may have become the property of the 
Corporations, and the same power seems to rest 
in the hands of the freeholder in London and 
the superior in this country, who, under their 
leases or feu-charters, as the case may be pre- 
serve aright of approval of the buildings to 
be erected in their grounds. This, however, is 
not more than in any case can be stipulated by 
the superior or feuar of a property as a condition 
of granting the conveyance. 

In this city, under the Improvement Act, the 
Commissioners whose powers have just termi- 
nated had the control in all such matters, and 
this was exercised, as may be seen, with bene- 
ficial effect. Generally, however, neither our 
Town Council nor the Dean of Guild Court have 
any control over the architectural features of 
buildings, so far as the exteriors or elevations of 
the same are concerned, 

In England there is no jurisdiction corre- 
sponding to that of our Dean of Guild Court, 
and such architectural authority as they have is 
necessarily exercised by the whole age 

on. This, according to our h 
lights, is a clumsy and impracticabl® way of 
disposing of such business. In Edinburgh 
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occurs ; but these complaints | 

too late, when protest is in vain. Fics 
It must occur: to’any one who gives « 

moment's serious thought to the question, that 
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affords to architects fallest scope for the 

production of fine and beautifal 
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sky-line, of what should be the most beautiful 
street in the world, we are forced to admit 
that for want of some broad controling power, 
the beauties of the situation have been 
sacrificed, and many deplorable features 
allowed to creep in. Most of the gable ends 
adjoining Princes-street are totally wanting in 
architectural be : — obtrade —_— 
selves unpleasantly on the eye, making 
regret that > who showed themselves 
capable of designing pleasing fronts 
not have thought it worth while to 
same, or at least some, attention to the 
ends and backs, while the collection of chimney- 
stacks of all shapes, sizes, and heights, eked 
with every monstrosity which goes under 
name of a cowl, makes one turn away from 
contemplation of the scene with a sigh for 
might have been, and a groan for what is. 

With a few exceptions, many of these 
are loaded with expensive carvings of 
rude description, and to show 
educated architect can do 
needless expense with elaborate 
how much depends on due 
refined taste, i cannot be wrong in 
the New Club as a building dignified 
tive in its repose, and worthy of being stadied 
by every student of architecture. 

The same may be said as to the buildings in 
the suburbs of the city, where some superiors 
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chair could be established), Professor of Art, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Chairman of the Board of Manufactures, 











stituted by law, equivalent in its own depart- 
ment to that of Law or Medicine, should be 
to prepare plans for the Dean of 


As matters stand, while the most trivial peti- 








men entireiy destitate of any enlightened ideas 
of architecture are constantly employed to carry 
out what they are radically incompetent of doing. 
I would ohserve here what I have again and 
pressed for in addressing the architects 

this city, that their profession will never 
have the status that it is entitled to until a 
Professor of Architecture is established in our 
University or attached to the Royal Academy 
under their new charter. In this way young 
aspirants to ee fame, in addition to 
serving a regu Hn pomnacarracn or pupilage to 
& properly-qualified practitioner, would have to 
undergo a course of study, to their 
profession, and they should have a diploma 
showing that they had so qualified themselves. 
By this means you would secure men who had 
undergone a proper training, and who would 
understand the elements which produce good 
architecture. Thus you would be more likely 


Se ee Se ee oe 
unshapely and 


ae we now see 
erected would become things of the past. 

In conclusion, and referring again to our city, 
it may be worth while to notice what has been 
done to enrich its natural beauty by designs of 
great architectural merit. Elliot's east end of 
the Prison Buildings, Waterloo-place, St. Paul's 
Church, and County Buildings, Hamilton's High 
School, Burn’s New Ciub, and Bryce’s Buildings 
all over the city, Playfair's Donaldson's 
Hospital, and works on the Mound, St. Stephen’s 
Church, and last, not least, Kemp's Scott Monu- 
ment, all show that men of high class in the 
past, with scholarly attainments, have regarded 
the natural advantages of the respective situa- 
and in most cases have taken inspiration 
studyingf*the splendid sites the city 
affords. A continuation of like effort and good 
result in the future we may look upon as assured 
to us if we view the works erected more 
recentiy, but the greater aim of the future 
should be so to raise, by proper instruction, 
standard of architectural skill and artistic 
ability, that even the least of the many works 
the architect has to deal with may give evidence 
of having received intelligent thought and care 

its treatment. 
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is shown to be a knowledge of the history of 
architectural forms and proportions sufficient 
to save the design from being offensive. To 
secure this it is necessary to have—first, a more 
complete equipment of education special to the 
architect; and, second, to *have legislative 

vested in such a body as has been 
named whose neutral composition and discrimi- 
nating jadgment would lead up to a higher esti- 
mate of and appreciation for the fitness of 
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to my neighbour as it is to me: 


that its front should not fall out into the street 


may be of vastly greater consequence to the 
man in the street than to myself. These are 
considerations ; beyond them is one 
that may be called sentimental, but is hardly of 
less interest. So long as the fabric is secure, 
the owner, and even the occupier, may be 
absolutely indifferent to its external appear- 
ance, though that shocks the artistic sense of 
the town. In every decently-ordered community 
questions of security are dealt with by the law, 
but the question of sentiment is neglected, or 
dealt with only indirectly, and by chance. 

The Metropolitan Buildings Acts, under 
which London grows and is renewed, con- 
tain im t provisions as to structure 
and, indirectly, as to design. The use of 
combustible materials in external walls is 


‘all but prohibited; the area of the door and 


window openings in the outer wall is limited 
to one-half the whole area of the wall; in new 
streets less than 50 ft. wide, the height of the 
front must not exceed its distance from the 

te side of the street, unless the “ public 
authority” otherwise permits; the same sanc- 
tion is required for projections beyond the face 
of the wall, whether they stand upon your own 
forecourt or overhang the public way. So that 
we have. indirectly, some very considerable 
restrictions placed upon the architect in matters 
of design. They close to him whole chapters 
of the most charming and interesting architec- 
ture in Europe, That the old timber buildings, 
or of them, are often imitatedin cement 
and in iron, shows how impatient he is of such 
limits. The desire for picturesque irregularity 
is shown by the constant and increasing pres- 
sure on the public authority for leave to throw 
out projecting hoods and balconies, turrets and 
bays. A public body with a soul and a sense 
of humour would look kindly on these strivings 
after the quaint and the beautiful, and would 
rejoice when it could safely break the monotony 
of refusal and compulsion by gracious, sympa- 
thetic consent. 

The building regulations of many English 
towns are founded upon those of London, with- 
out going quite so far in the direction of 
restraint. Those of the chief Continental cities 
generally go somewhat farther, especially in 
respect of the heights of buildings. Thus, in 
Paris the front wall cannot, in the widest 
streets, be carried higher than about 65 ft.; in 
Vienna the height of dwelling-houses may not, 
as a rule, be more than about 77 ft., while the 
floor level of the topmost story must not be 
higher than 62 ft., nor may there be more than 
five stories in the height of the house. In 
London no limit of height is actually fixed, so 
that a wall may be carried as high as 100 ft., 
and as much higher as the public authority may 


the| permit. In Sweden the regulations seem to 


touch the question of taste in a rather important 
way. The front of a house must not be painted 
white, but some colour inoffensive to the eye. 
In other respects, the Continental regulations 
are generally more restrictive than ours,—except 
as to balconies, the width of which, to the extent 
of about 4 ft., is legalised; while with us this 
(one of the most romantic features of the 
elevation) has, in every case, to pass through 
the chastening fire of the public authority, 
particularly if it overhangs the public way. 
These are the fetters with which it has 
seemed necessary to check the free exercise of 
fancy in architectural design. That (in so 
many instances) elevations rich, varied, and 
beautiful, are produced, is evidence of the 
skill with which these designsare treated. But 
within those limits the building-owner is free 
to do ashe likes. He may erect on the finest 
te town cade fit only for a back 
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by-laws? A good deal might be 
against the idea. To compel a 
securely will seem no unendurable 
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even in his own eyes; but to make your 
bour build, not for his own 
Senotation to do tals ie beware 
tem n todot . , innate, 
a peggy Next te the desire to do as 
will with my own, is the desire that my nei 
bour should do as I will with his own—a 
ment by no means incapable of defence. 
occupies a frontage upon the public st 
which may be an exceedingly valuable 
Surely we may call upon him to construct h 
building with some regard to the public sense 
of fitness for such a position? His 
may fairly expect that he will be 
enough to do something beyond mere os 
work for the public good ; something that y 
not only give a to the townsfolk, but 
help to spread the fame of the town. At the 
very least, he should refrain from doing any- 
thing to vulgarise and disgrace it. 

But when we try to bring these ideas into 
working form, the difficulty begins. 
must be some sort of censorship armed with 
power to reject and to compel; able to see, and 
not afraid to say, that one design is too poor for 
the position, that another is radically bad, and 
that a third is discordant with its . 
And it must not make too many mistakes. 
form such a tribunal on a satisfa 
seems to require a rather considerable command 
of a very rare and precious commodity. Taste 
—that divine endowment, the possessor of 
which has the power of seeing clearly how 
another person ought to look and act; and of 
saying, after the event, what the responsible, 
but unilluminated, doer ought to have done—s 
good deal of that is wanted here. Scoffers will 


ask how we can expect to find this pry: B 
bodies of persons selected on account of 


views as to roads and drains and finance, or the 
proper way of ordering the universe. And the 
cooler might be, for an odd time, in the right, 
if taste were only the result of some esr 
cess devised for that particular end. But is i 
not rather (I ask so that I may be informed) a 
sort of by-product evolved during the develop- 
ment of many different forms of 73 
am more clear that enough of it be found if 
it should be wanted than that it could be use 
fully employed in the way I have suggested for 
consideration. 
Let us try to take the measure of the necessity 
for such control. I am not sure that it is pnd 
lutely new, but thereis very little experience 
The picturesque architecture at home 
abroad, which furnishes models for our wet 9 
tion, was, as a rule, produced without it. re! 
is, however, some considerable experience 
the influence of the public authority, in 
countries, over street frontages that have come 
under its control owing to the improvement 
schemes which it has promoted. Itis, 
as a whole, the baldest and least tin} 
architectural work of modern times. It is vou 
is latina Se eet 
uirements 0 ) 
andion views of different architects. It runs 
into endless facades of cold, academic correct- 
ness, in which nobody takes the least interest, 
until the effect becomes wearisome to . 
It may be richer, but it is hard! — 
ing than the miles of streets 
were built to the approval 
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ef taste,—the taste of those in 
to the (ive were then in the thick of the 
 hattle of the styles,” when a man’s views as 
gana thew of brick and stone stamped 
his public character and influenced his 
private friendship, and when a variation in 
architectural manner was a lapse from faith. 
We know our actual condition, and that it 
t be better. ee Oe oe a 
building, or a po dings, y arrests 
and interests pig its beauty or by any of the 
otber characteristics that give value to a design. 
Bat it is not so very often that such effects are 
produced by the architecture of any other 
country or time. Individuality is a rich mine 
that should not be over much eee ag by 
authoritative inspection. Undou y, the 
modern tendency towards those styles that 
come under the name of “ free classic,” has given 
a death-blow to the cold and formal mannerisms 
of those who worked in the purer styles, and has 
lit up our streets with designs which, if they 
often amuse and sometimes amaze, do, upon the 
whole, greatly contribute to the adornment and 
the interest of the town. 

Nobody can suppose that the action of the 
public authority could, by special regulation, 
produce the beautiful or the interesting, though 
it might repress or prohibit the commonplace, 
the ugly, and the incongruous. But while we 
are arguing this question, the need for such 

on is growing less. The public interest 
in architecture and the power of satisfactory 
are increasing side by side. The potter- 
ing attempts of old writers upon architecture to 
describe a building, old or new, have been 
entirely superseded by illustrations that speak 
all languages with a fluency and abundance of 
detail that could not have been imagined thirty 
years ago. Thisis immeasurably to the credit 
of our architectural press, and exercises the 
strongest influence on design. It cannot create 
genius, but it informs and instructs, f 
talent, stimulating fancy, and depriving ignor- 
ance of excuse. If an entirely incompetent 
designer should suffer rejection at the hands of 
an authority of any kind, I do not think he 
could greatly complain. The danger we run is 
from possible intolerance or caprice, or too 
t impatience of mediocrity. If we and our 
are of the elect, need we stifle our pity 
for weaker vessels? A friend of mine feigns 
sickness at the sight of a certain building, the 
design for which he thinks I might have caused 
to be rejected. It was the fourth design that 
was submitted for the site, and, being only 
human, I may have become rather weary of 
But he forgets the grave responsibility 
I have incurred. Who knows that there did 
not lie in one or other of the rejected sketches 
the germ of the architecture of the future, and 
that I may not have been instrumental in 
strangling, ere its birth, the new style? 

The greatest length to which the law has 
hitherto gone in London in the direction of care 
for rances is in the 17th section of the 





















pelled to put them into repair. To t the 
erection of an unsightly building is but a step, 
though a long one, beyond this provision ; per- 
haps in a more sensitive age that step may 

necessary to the comfort of the public, 
and the ingenuity of our legislature may be 
sufficient to bring it into the form of law. 
But, after all, are we not pursuing a shadow ? 
What is the utility of art as applied to the 
architecture of our streets if, from the moment 
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process, any very important position 
relation to the art of the future. ”_ 


[Of the farther of the Congress 
defer notice next week. | 
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Institute“of Painters in Oil Colours.— 
ieasnttrate view ” of the exhibition of this 
is fixed for this day, Saturday, Nov. 2. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


(Money) Act, 1887, 


Council (Money) Act, 1889. 

Appointment of a Valuer.—Sir John Labbock 
brought up the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee, the first paragraph of which was as 
follows :— 

“The Council on July 9 last resolved to 
appoint a Valuer, at 1,000/. a year, directing at 
the same time that an advertisement should 
be issued inviting applications for the appoint- 
ment, and that your Committee should, after 
conference, if necessary, with other Committees 
concerned, report to the Council the candidates 
whom they considered most suitable. Your 
Committee have now to report that, with a view 
to com with the direction of the Council, 
they the applications, twenty-four in 
number, to a joint Committee consisting of 
three members from each of the following 
Committees, viz. the Improvements Com- 
mittee, Bridges 
&c., Committee, and the Local Government and 
Taxation Committee, er with a sub-com- 
mittee of the 8 Committee, with a 
request that they would indicate the three 
candidates whom they might consider the most 
suitable for the appointment. The Joint Com- 
mittee, having carefully examined the appli- 
cations, have, after a interview with 
seven of the candidates, selected three. Your 
Committee have seen these three gentlemen, and 
weighed their respective merits and qualifica- 
tions, and they now submit their names to the 
Council in the foll order,—Mr. A. Young, 
Mr. = M. Moyes, Mr. W. Rex. They recom- 
mend— 


Subways.—The Highways Committee pre- 
sented a report containing the following recom- 
mendations :— 
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9. To make regulations for the use of subways,” 
in the aeune of Sin Mabaation, Me Sens 


found. 
Inspection of Drains, §c.—The Parliamentary 
Committee reported as follows on this subject :— 
“On the 22nd instant the Council, on the 
recommendation of the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee, resolved to make application in the next 
session for the following powers :— 
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WEST FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, HONOLULU.—Messas. Carpenter & InGeLow, ARCHITECTS. 
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will probably lead to objection and expense, and 
they recommend :— 
. pin Che cast. f Gee Soe ae ea 


















The Proposed Strand Improvement.— The 
Improvements Committee reported as follows :-- 
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our Committee are of opinion that it 
be unadvisable to farnish any separate estimate 
of the cost. The Council, if it sanction an 
application to Parliament for the above purpose, 

l not thereby pledge itself to take the pro- 
perty, the intention of your Committee being to 
bring the question again before the Council 


before any steps are taken for acquiring the 
property. Your Committee, therefore, recom- 


3 


the next session of Parlia- 
ment to acquire the houses on the north side of Holywell- 
street, and that it be referred to the Improvements and 
the Parliamentary Committees to give effect to this pro- 


Mr. Marsland moved, and Mr. Brereton 
seconded, the following amendment :— 


ywell-street, sufficient and 
buildings on the north side of St. Mary-le-Strand Charch, 
and a portion of the enclosure at the west end of the said 
bse £0 a8 to form a practicable roadway with frontage 


around the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand had been met by an assuran 
ikab & will be temovell aa Hoek 7 


Sewer Floodings and the Main Drai nage 
System.—A good deal of discussion on this 
subject ensued on two motions standing in the 
name of Mr. Holmes, the general drift of which 
is indicated in one of our “ Notes” this week. 

+ After the transaction of some farther busi- 
ness, the Council adjourned. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Arthur Stocks.—The death of Mr. Arthur 


Stocks, R.I., was recently recorded, 
1 4 y after a short 
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HONOLULU CATHEDRAL. 

Zaee HIS church is being erected under some- 
ma what peculiar circumstances. It was 
Game «begun so long ago as 1865, but the 
funds then raised were only sufficient to enable 
some of the foundations at the east end to be 
t in, and to part of the stonework 
hoe the choir and its aisle. This masonry was 





scheme was dropped for a time, and the stone- 
work remained in the packing-cases in which it 
had come out. Matters remained at a stand- 
still until Dr. Willis, the present Bishop, was 

ted. The subject was then again taken 
up, and fresh designs were ; but it 


considerable ee ayers has been made, the 
whole of the choir, with its ambulatory, having 
been completed, together with the three eastern 
bays of the nave. 

Up to the present time the expenditure has 
been about 14,000/., of which amount something 


.| like one-fourth has been contributed by mem- 


bers of the Mother Church in England. Funds 
are now being raised for the completion of the 
nave and the west front, but an architectural 
work on this scale progresses but slowly, and is 
of necessity very costly in an island to which 
almost all the materials have to be sent from 
other countries, and where skilled labour is 
paid at the rate of five dollars a day. 

The illustration of the west front is taken 
from a drawing which was in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. We will give a plan of 
the church next week. 

The walling is of reefstone, found and worked 
on the island, but the timber for the spires 
will probably be sent from the United States ; 
while the roofing tiles, glazing, and ironwork 
will go out from England. 

Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow are the archi- 
tects. 





BRONZE PANEL, 8. ANTONIO, PADUA. 


As one enters the gates leading into the choir 
of the gigantic and unique church of San 
Antonio, at Padua, one sees, let into the choir 
walls, and polished by frequent contact with 
the passers-by, four bronze panels, two on each 
side, the work of Donatello, representing the 
symbols of the four Evangelists. Our illustra- 
tion reproduces a drawing, by Mr. Gerald 
Horsley, of the panel enclosing the angel of St. 
Matthew. The leaves of the book, some details 
of the scroll, and the circles on the background 
are gilt. 


SKETCHES AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


THESE sketches give illustrations of several 
of the objects which we referred to as of special 
excellence in our article on the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition three or four weeks ago (see 
Builder for Oct. 12, p. 253). All the objects 
represented were commented upon before under 
their catalogue numbers, which are appended 
in the illustration; and it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate here. We have endeavoured to give 
readers who are unable to come to London to 
look at the exhibition a more definite idea of 
the character of some of the work exhibited 
than mere description in words can convey. 








DECORATION OF STAIRCASE, 
89, QUEEN’S-GATE. 


LIGHTNESS being an essential object in this 
design, the walls were coloured cream-white, 
the pattern on them being turquoise blue, 
touched up with gold. In the frieze the 
running ornament is cream-coloured, outlined 
in blue on a gold ground. The dado has a 
raised _——’ in gold, on a straw-coloured 
ground, and a delicate terra cotta pattern deco- 
rates the soffit of the stairs. 

Particular care was taken in this design in 
regard to properly filling the space, in order to 
avoid the ordinary ebjection of the rakes of 
stairs, and different heights of . Catting off 


y 
ye pe to overcome this difficulty. The whole 
of work was stencilled and details filled in. 

Mr. Edward Bell carried out the work from 
my design and full-sized details and superin- 
tendence.—.J. H. Eastwoop. | 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association, — 
> meeting of this Association was held at 
aeen’s College, on Tuesday , 
the President (Mr. T. ales) canes at — 
address, in which, after referring to the : 
lent nature of the papers read at the meetings 
of the ee session, and the general success 
which been the noticeable feature of the 
Association during that time, he proceeded to 
describe the present system of education for the 
ession of architecture, pointing out that the 
ure of an articled pupil to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the wide range of subjects which 
it was necessary for him to study might be due 
to his own or his master’s carelessness, but that 
his success invariably depended upon his own 
determination to avail himself of all the 

tunities of gaining experience which 

come within hisreach. Mr. Naden then passed 
on to review the subjects which an 
student should endeavour to master, and to 
down the general principles which should 
him in his studies. Several other 
having spoken, a hearty vote of thanks was 
unanimously to Mr. Naden for his able 
address, to which was coupled an expression of 
the pleasure with which the members weleomed 
him as President for a second time. 


Manchester Architectural Association—The 
annual conversazione of this Association was 
held on the 22nd ult., in the Lecture Hall of 
the Atheneum. There was a large attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen. Drawings illustrative 
of the architectural work of the past year were 
hung on the walls, and there were also ex- 
hibited a large number of specimens of work by 
various manufacturers. The annaal addres 
was delivered by the President, Mr. J. 
Woodhouse, who said that the conversacione in- 

the fifteenth session of the Asso 
ciation, which now numbered eighty-four 
members. 
























ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Association of Manchester Students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—The opening 
meeting of the sixth session of this Association 
was held on the 23rd ult., at the Athenzam, 
Manchester. The President, Mr. J. Proctor, 
M.Inst.0.E., in the chair. The untimely death of 
the Past President, Mr. R. Vawser, M. 
who had been one of the best helpers of the 
Association, was referred to, and a vote of com 
dolence with his eae — a wad 
adopted by the meeting. @ President 
gave his ened address, in which he drew 
attention to the objects of the Association, and 
to the education and training necessary # 
make good engineers, such as a knowledge of 
chemistry, geology, and the various branches of 
the drawing department, kc. He remarked 
that the usefulness and importance of the 
Association could not be over-estimated. 
hoped that before long a paper would be read 
as to the cause of the high death-rate in Man- 
chester and other towns, with suggestions as 
the best means of resagen ye ag same. -" 
ferring to the question of the 
rivers, he expressed the opinion that sctles 
should be taken against owners of works on the 
rivers, as well as against local authoritie 
conclusion, he drew attention to the 
syllabus that had been arranged for the 
A vote of thanks was proposed by the hon. 
Mr. A. D. Greatorex, Stud.Inst.C.E., 
by Mr. A. W. Lawson, Stud.Inst. 
carried unanimously, to Mr. Proctor, 
structive and interesting address. 


Liverpool pe pt Society.—The 
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that it had been erected upon a layer of clay. 
over-lying rock, without substructure of piles 





| the game site are in a dangerous state. 
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WEST FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL. HONOLULU.—Messes. Caarpenter & Inoetow, AgcurrecrTs. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON: 
THE BUILDING CONTRACTS QUESTION,* 


At the weekly meeting of the School Board 

for London, on the 24th ult., pr was 

ted for the following resolutions of Mr. W. 
Roston Bourke :— 

(1) “That the following resolution of the Board of 
August 1, 1889, be rescinded; and that the Board revert 
to the practice of publicly inviting tenders by advertise- 
ment as expressed in the resolution of the Board of 

ber 17, 1886T :-— 
That, ie future, tenders for all works, the value of 
which exceeds 100/., be invited only from a limited and 
selected list of builders.’ : 

(2) That the following resolution of the Board of Feb. 
21, 1989, be rescinded ; and that the practice adopted pre- 
viously in their resolution of Dec. 16, 1886,t be reverted 


 iThat tenders be obtained both for general repairs and 
painting, based upon schedules of prices renewabie at the 
en. of each two years that firms willing to carry out 
the work be appointed for divisions or groups of schools. 
That sub-letting be not allowed.’ 

(3) That the words ‘ divisions or ps of schools’ in 
the above resolution of the Board of Feb. 21, 1889, shall be 
interpreted ‘ divisions or groups of schools numbering not 
more than six schools in each case, or two groups of 
schools under the charge of local managers.’ "’ 


Mr. Bourke, in moving the first motion, said 
it dealt with a question of principle. The 
of open tenders was not broken down, 
as several members of the Board contended it 
was, referring him, in support of their conten- 
tion, to the special report of the Committee on 
the Work of the Works Department. It had 
not been shown in that report that the bad 
work had been done under the open tender 
system, but he contended that all the bad work 
had been done by contractors appointed under 
the close contracts system. It was now said 
that the Board’s work would be better done, 
because they had thorough supervision and 
selected tenders. He would ask whether the 
work would not be done better under the open 
system with “thorough supervision,” or whether 
the work would be done better under the close 
system without “ thorough supervision.” If they 
had done their duty in the past with regard to 
supervision, they would not have had the com- 
plaints that there were in the special report of 
the Works Department. Mr. Bourke contended 
that the public were in favour of the open 
tendering system; the London County Council 
had adopted this system, and he had been told 
that they had seen no reason for adopting any 
other course. The Local Government Board 
always insisted that all tenders of upwards of 
1001. should be advertised, and the Boards of 
Guardians and Local Boards had submitted to 
this order without ever protesting against it. 
What worked well all over the country ought to 
do forthe London School Board. It was not 
the system that was wrong, but the want of 
supervision. Every respectable man ought to 
have the chance of tendering for the work of 
the Board. 

Mr. Lobb seconded the motion. The Board 
had been misled. Some of the members had 
voted for the selected list of builders under a 
misapprehension, and some through inattention. 
The Board had been led to believe that the 
great scamping of the work was due to the 
open contracts. Bat that was not so. 
The Board had recently appointed a superior 
officer to look after the Board’s interests in 
these matters, and the report of that officer 
showed that the bad work had been done under 
the close contracts system, as only two builders 
had been added to the list during the last four 
years. The close contracts system had been the 
curse of the Board, and it was time they had 
some aiteration. They ought at least to give a 
fair trial to the open contracts system. Some- 
thing like over four million pounds had been 
divided between twenty-one men under the 
close system. 

Sir E, Hay Currie said he was perfectly sure 
that the open system of tendering was not the 
best for any body. Limited tenders, giving 
every respectable builder a chance of coming in 





* See Builder for last week, p. 297. 


+ The resolution of the Board of December 17, 1885, |; 


referred to, is as follows :—** That at least ten days’ public 
— shall be given, by advertisement, lavibing Per we 
or ail aa es for 1001. and upwards: and the 
Boar uire sufficient it - 
nome rome te me mr security for the due perform 
as The resolution of the Board of December 16, 1886, 

erred to, , as follows :—‘ That the divisional member 


and making out his what wanted. 
The Board, he contended, would gut good work 


if they a system of limited tenders, and 
he hoped ea not go back to the free 


Mr. Lobb: We never had it! 


any of them wanted. 

Mr. Helby said when he first came upon the 
Board he had heartily supported the open con- 
tracts system; but he had gradually come to 
believe that it was one of the worst systems 
they could adopt. Every builder in London 
could apply to the Works Committee to have 
his name put upon the list, and if his references 
were sa his name was at once put on. 
Mr. Helby held that the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Work of the Works Department 
dealt entirely with builders en under the 
open contracts system, and Mr. Lobb was cer- 
tainly on this matter. Mr. Lobb could 
take it from him that the Works Committee had 
carried out the order of the Board contained in 
the resolution with regard to open tendering. 
It was true there had only been two builders 
added to the list, and they had carried ont the 
work so badly that their names were taken off, 
and would never be admitted The 
Board’s Architect had told him that in his 
private capacity he should not go in for the 
open system of tendering; it was the worst 
form of tendering they could have. 

Mr. Lucraft said he did not at all agree that 
small tradesmen were not able to properly do 
the work. It was not true to say so. He 
thought clerks of works ought to be appointed 
te only one school at a time, and not to two or 
three at distances from each other, as was 
often the case. It was impossible for them to 
see that the work was carried out properly when 
they had to leave one school to visit another 
perhaps two or three miles off. With regard to 
close competition, there had never been such a 
thing at the Board. They had always had a 
hundred builders on their list, and he hoped 
there would not be less than this number on the 
lists in fature. 

Mr. Helby: There is no limit. 

The Rev. H. Curtis said the members who 
had attended the meetings at Anderton’s Hotel, 
convened by metropolitan builders, were getting 
a good deal sneered at. But he thought that 
it was only right for members to hear and con- 
sider any grievance that any section of the rate- 
payers might have to lay before them. He had 
now bane both sides, and felt that he must 
vote the motion. He had been led to 
believe at one of the meetings that the work of 
the Board was to be done by seven builders 
only, but from what he had heard that day from 
Mr. Helby, who was the mouthpiece of the 
Works Committee, this was not the case. All 
respectable builders could apply to be put on 
the list, and he hoped they would do so. 

The Rev. A. W. J moved the “ closure,” 
which was seconded by Mr. Dellow, and carried. 

Mr. Bourke, reply shortly on the discus- 
sion, said Mr. Helby made out his (Mr. 
Bourke’s) case. Mr. Helby had admitted that 
only two contractors had been added to the 
list, as Mr. Lobb had stated; and these two 
builders, said Mr. Bourke, had never built any 
schools. The work had been done under the 


The motion was lost by thirty-seven to five. 
Mr. Bourke, in moving Resolution No. 2 
printed above), said he thought tnat the small 
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the bills when they became due as was formerly 
the case. He asked the to 
system twelve months’ trial. With regard 
contractor doing repairs at a distance, he left 
the question to the contractor who had under- 
taken to do the work, and the Board ought to 
wait and see how the contractor would manage 
it, In one case a contractor had not been able 
to pay the surveyor’s fees, and such a man, Mr. 
Heiby thought, was not fit to do the work of 
the Board. 

Mr. Foster thought the present system was 
certainly open to amendment, and that the 
motion of Mr. Bourke ought to have been rather 
to the effect of requesting the managers to carry 
out work in a more efficient manner than it had 
been done by them. 

On the motion of the Rev. A. W. Jephson, it 
was resolved :—“ That the motion be now put.” 

Mr. Bourke, in reply, said the had 
overlooked the fact that workmen sometimes 
scamped their work against the wishes of their 
employers, and this remark applied to large 
men as wellas small. After what had been 
said with regard to the managers, he thought 
they had better do without them, and manage 
the schools at head-quarters. 

The motion was lost by twenty-nine to 
fourteen. 

Mr. Bourke moved, and Mr. Lobb seconded, 
resolution No. 3. 

Mr. Collins said he strongly supported this, 
as a protest against the work at Deptford being 
done by a man at Woolwich. He objected to 
the work of four Parliamentary divisions being 
given to one man. 

Mr. Barnes said if this motion was , 
this sort of thing would still goon. There was 
nothing in the resolution to prevent one man 
— several groups. He moved as an amend- 
ment :— : 

“That the resolution ebruary 
be interpreted in the Rhacetap ane ee 


Works Committee shall give separate contractors 
general repairs end psinting of schools im groups not 


exceeding six in number,’ ”’ 

Mr. Lynn seconded. 

a — os this amendment. 

. Helby mov ¢ previous question. He 
said that contractors could not carry the work 
on the schedule prices with such a small num- 
ber of schools. The men now doing the work 
would throw it up if this motion was carried, 
eae did not know where the Board would 

Mr. Sharp seconded. They had discussed 
this matter for something like three hours, and, 
after all, it was not an Im question. 

Mr. Gover thought that the fact of the Board 
having discussed this question for so long was 
the very reason why something should be done. 

On a division, the “ previous question” was 
lost by twenty-six to sixteen. 

Dr. Gladstone (vice-chairman) moved: “ That 
the proposed resolution be referred to the Works 
Committee for consideration and report.” He 
said everyone agreed that there should be a 
larger number of builders on the list; but he 
objected to the number of schools allotted to a 
contractor being so small as that mentioned in 
pe wg 

on. E. Lyulph Stanley moved, and the 

Rev. R. Rhodes Bristow seconded, a motion for 

the adjournment of the discussion. This was 
pare A ee to twelve. 

motion o ; 

solved f Mr. Helby, it was re- 
ws s reply be forwarded to the 

ey 

London Board Schools (with reference to the 

discontinuance of the authority given to managers to order 

ee and alight repairs), in accordance with the terms of 


“The report, which was submitted 
the Board on the 10th October we sent cng 
mendations for — . wi 


of vrices, and added that the 
it would be ad 
Gooner hs visable to accept the tenders of Messrs. 














in this matter was summoned for Tuesday even- 
ing last, at Anderton’s Hotel, for ee 
considering the action to be taken by in 
order to gain success for their contention that 
there should be “a perfectly equitable distribu- 
tion of all the work to the schools,” 


and their “ right to partici in the execution 
L” The attentane 


y 

sideration of a report setting forth the action of 
the School Board in relation to the subject of 
contracts, and the steps taken by the committee 
since the last meeting of the members of the 
trade. It was resolved that a letter should be 
sent to each member of the School Board, 
setting forth a statement with reference to the 
request made in the memorial presented to the 
Board. It was also agreed that an effort should 
be made to obtain another interview with the 
Board, in order that they might, by rebutting 
statements and answers to present 
their claims in a still clearer light. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE. 


At the Dalston Police-court, on the 21st ult., 
before Mr. Bros, Mr. Alexander Payne, District 
Surveyor of East Hackney (South) and North Bow, 
summoned Mr. G. W. Beale, builder, under the 
following circumstances :—Defendant had given 
notice by letter dated August, 1888, of his inten- 
tion to extend the schoolroom of Hampden Baptist 
Chapel, South Hackney. This work was completed 
in the spring of 1889. The District Surveyor’s 
account was sent in, and paid. In September, 
1889, the District Surveyor discovered that new 
windows had been formed in some recesses in the 
chapel, and he wrote to the defendant requesting 
notice and full particulars of the work, whieh, how- 
ever, he declined to send—hence these proceedings 
for neglect to give notice. 

The defendant was represented by a solicitor, 
and maintained, first, that the works were covered 
by the original notice, and, secondly, that merely 
taking out the 9-in. filling of a recess and inserting 
a window did not affect the structure, nor was it 
work of a nature requiring a notice. He called the 
minister of the chapel to show that the work was 
constantly going on, but this witness admitted in 
cross examination that the order for these windows 
was not given till about July, 1889. 

Mr. Hamilton, an architect, also gave evidence 
for the defence, and maintained that the work did 
not necessitate any alteration to the building. This 
witness, however, admitted that if the filling of the 
recesses were removed it was necessary to ascertain 
that there was an arch over the part removed, or to 
piace one there, or the superincumbent wall would 
falidown. Also that the work could not be called 
@ necessary repair under Section 9. 

The Magistrate, in giving judgment, decided that 
this could not be called a repair or exempt under 
Clause 9, but was work for which notice ought to 
be given. Also that it was not covered by the 
original notice for extending the schoolroom. 

The defendant was fined 20s. and costs. 





IS NOTICE NECESSARY FOR REBUILDING PORTIONS 
OF AN EXTERNAL WALL AND CHIMNEY-STACKS!? 


At the Lambeth Police Court, on October 29, 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, the District Surveyor 
for West Newington and part of Lambeth, 
summoned Messrs. Briant & Son, builders, of 200, 
Kennington - park- road, under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, 1855, 18 & 19 Vic., cap. 122, sec. 41, 
for refusing to give notice for rebuilding the upper 
portion of the external wall and chimney-stacks, 
which had been taken down (under a Dangerous 
Structure Notice from the London County Council) 
at No. 8, Crampton-street, Newington Butts. 

In the evidence it was stated that the quantity of 
wall rebuilt was about 22 ft. long and about 
3 ft. 6 in. in height, and, in addition, two chimney- 
stacks—one containing three flues and the other 
two flues—and the District Surveyor called attention 
to the important fact, that in the rebuilding a 
portion of the work was contrary to the Act in 
thirteen other res , and that when he received 
ef engyg asked for the examination would be made 

y bim. 

The builders were represented by counsel and 


exempt under Section 9 of the coats yoy a Build- 
ings Act, 1855, and that the case of “‘ Badger v. 

of 1858, governed case, and that the late 
Mr. Ellison on that decision had dismissed a similar 


District Surveyor, in out that 
the case of “ Badger Deak) sneha eek ly to 
becense that case was based upon 
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could have been done at that time contrary to 







as to the chimneys in six. He called attention 
similar case in which Mr. Hannay had decided 
notice must be given for rebuilding, and 
decision of Mr. in this Court over- 
Ellison’s. The decision was :—‘‘ That ng 
one foot in height of chimney-stacks was work whic 

came within the provisions of the Building Act, and 





cation to give costs against 
and agreed to grant the District Surveyor a case, as 
he desired to go to the superior courts. 








LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 


Srr,—Mr. J. 8. Corder, in his “ Wayside 
Notes in East Anglia” ( Builder, October 26th), 
says :—‘‘ It seems to me this theory of lepers 
worshipping at these low side windows 
confirmation.” I have long thought so. the 
north of Italy and adjacent parts of Switzerland 
these low side windows are not uncommon in 
small isolated and churches. They are 












a full view of the high altar, and, in th 
churches, of most of the interior. This window 


is not generally glazed, but merely protected 
with iron bars. May not this have been 


z 


have been directed to the high altar, but to some 
special popular altar. I have seen a similar 
window in an old Gothic church in Sicily, a 
on the left of the west door. 

G. 8S. Parry (Lieut.-Colonel). 


18, Hyde-gardens, Eastbourne, 
October 28. 


g 








THE INSTITUTE AND THE ASSOCIATION, 


Srr,—The short footnote which you ap te 
your report of Mr. Stokes’s Presidential Address 
appears to me to contain a timely note of w 
concerning a danger that we must be very 

to avoid in any steps taken in the direction in- 
dicated by the A.A. President. The danger I refer 
to is that of an absolute and complete amalgama- 
tion of the Institute and the Association. Such # 
course would, I am convinced, be productive of the 
greatest harm, and it is worth noticing how careful 
Mr. Stokes seems to have Ngee Mn ae address to 
avoid using any terms which mig e int 
into an din a for amalgamation. His whole 
a been based upon the admir- 
able idea of the co-existence of two separate and 
distinct bodies, each independent of the other and 
under its own form of government, but at the same 
time working cordially together and helping each 
other wherever momen for the furtherance of the 
common cause. 


examining nature, those of the Asso 
teaching nature, and I venture to think that the 
Institute should neither directly teach, nor the 
Association directly examine. It is not bard to 
find precedents for this dual conduct of education. 
The Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
and the Hospitals, the Universities and the 
occupy an almost precisely parallel position, 
was not the feeling that schools ought not to 
examine their own students the chief cause which 
led to the establishment of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridgs Schools Examination Board ? 

There seems to be now a reasonable hope of 
with regard to the future of the A.A., 
of 3 have, I think, nn time, noey | 
in, being brought within . ne 
politics. The Triple Examination of the K.1.B.A., 
the favourable reception which Mr. Stokes’s coura- 
geous address has received, the appointment of the 
ee Raesation Committee, are all of the 

mes which we cannot ignore 
indicate the direction in which public opinion is 


tending. At last there rs to bea 
tthe wreak edeentional problem a 
quietly approaching a satisfactory settlement, 

it would seem a thousand pities if the good work 
that has recently been accomplished by the Insti- 
tute, and that will, I believe, be accomplished by 
the Association, were to be marred by any imper- 
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use in England? They may occasionally not . 


The functions of the Institute are essentially < 


, and serve to 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STRAND. 


Srr,—I must acknowledge the ready courtesy of 
Mr. Nevill in admitting the priority of Mr. Teulon’s 
scheme for the above; but to fully justify my pre- 
vious letter, I would beg space to correct an error 
into which he has fallen. 

The plan for which I claim complete identity 
with Mr. Nevill’s recent proposal [ referred to as 
that “last amended by Mr. Teulon in 1882.” The 
plan Mr. Nevill has seen, and upon which he bases 
his remarks as to the Strand portion, was a much 
earlier one. In the plan as last amended, Mr. 
Teulon had abandoned the suggested strip of garden 
and parallel roads on north and south sides of same 
from economic considerations, and proposed instead 
to widen Wych-street to 60 ft., and the Strand to 
85 ft., leaving an eligible plot of building land 
between the two roadways, and dealing with the 
gradient of Newcastle-street by giving it a turn to 
the eastward, all mengag Am to that portion of 
Mr, Nevill’s proposal, is statement you will be 
able to confirm by reference to the copy of the plan 
enclosed with my previous letter. 

The scheme both for dealing with the Strand and 
for themaio thoroughfare to Holborn is, as Mr. Nevill 
says, so simple as to require no advocacy ; but it 

to me that too much publicity cannot be 

iven to so simple a solution of this question, 

coe in view the much more costly proposal at 

present under consideration by the London County 

Council, a plan of which appeared in your issue of 
the 19th inst. J. Brookes Hunr. 


Southsea, Oct. 28, 1889. 











“TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATION ”: 
STAIRCASE. 


Srr,—In reply to ‘‘ Student,” if the desire had 
been for an ordinary ‘‘dog-leg” staircase there 
would have been no occasion to mention the width 
of the hall ; the object of mentioning its width and 
makiog it greater than the width of the staircase 
was to test the knowledge of the candidate and to 
see in what way he would treat the side of the stair- 
case which would have no support from a wall. 
The use of such a staircase is that it enables a lift 
to be put against the wall, and where stairs are 
centrally placed more light is obtained for the 
tower floors than where the well-hole treatment is 
adopted. 

Of course you are quite correct in your note ; had 
the intention been to fill the whole width of the 
hall there must then have been a well-hole. I may 
mention that other students understood the ques- 
tion and answered it, I am glad to say, correctly. 


October 28. THE EXaMINER. 








“PAVING STONES IN THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION.” 


Srr,—I have read with interest the results of the 
experiments made with a view to test the various 
wearing capabilities of the named road materials. 

It is not my intention to question the value of 
these experiments ; but I wish to point out that 
your remarks on them are very misleading, for you 
state that the higher the co-efficient the better the 
material as tested by this apparatus. The ve 
reverse is the case, erefore, the materials whic 
you state are acknowledged by most practical 
people to be amongst the best have their values 
confirmed by these experiments, the results show- 
ing that the Quenast comes out of the test the most 
creditably, being the best of the ites with the 
low co-efficient of 0-72, Mountsorrel coming fifth in 
the list with a co-efficient of 1-36, Guernsey tenth 
with 1-60, and Aberdeen thirteenth with 1-77. 

I have before me a copy of report on experiments 
made in Paris with the same apparatus in May 1881, 
the results showing in this instance the Quenast to 
have a co-efficient of 0°80, and the best of the 
Guernsey tested a co-efficient of 1°21. 


Cuas. M. Manvugtye. 


*.* “‘(o-efficient d’usure” is a rather saniguews 
phrase, and we were informed by a French geologist 
with whom we inspected the collection that the 
higher figures represented the highest efficiency of 
resistance to wear. Our remarks, however, ly 
tarned on the inefficiency of mere laboratory experi- 
ments to give the true comparative practical values 
of paving stones in actual use. The construction 
put a the matter by our correspondent furnishes 
an tional instance of this, for certain of the 
stones given in the table under “‘ sandstones” have 
lower co-efficients than the ites, and if our cor- 
respondent's construction of “co-efficient d’usure” 
18 the table would give some sandstones as 
pore Bed polities for road-metalling — 
grani ich it is not to believe. 
we caeeeipe tr wae ees pa 
ow y most e to be 
amongst the best have value Be 
these experiments.” It happens 
Quenast (which, by the way, is not a granite), but 
tend that the Mountsorrel stone is 





MESSRS, O'BRIEN, THOMAS, & CO.’S 
CIRCULAR. 


Sir, —Our attention has been drawn to a para- 
graph in your issue of Oct. 26 having reference to 
a circular we addressed to itects. The circu lar 


the meaning 

somewhat different to what we intended. Although 
this large number was sent out, we only vimete ne 
letters from two architects saying that it contai 

an objectionable offer, and to these gentlemen we 
bave replied with explanations which they have 
deemed satisfactory. Under the circumstances, 
however, we consider our proper course is to issue 
an explanatory circular, at the same time withdraw- 
ing the former one, to all those architects to whom 
it was first addressed, which we are accordingly 
doing. We enclose for your i tion the original 
cireular which we sent out, and we have marked 
one a hin red ink ere we Arrenggene har 
upon the last whi ve quo in 
your paper, siplidh content oan, is shiestion: 
able. We also enclose a copy of our explanatory 
circular. This circular will be sent to the whole o 
the architects who received our first circular this 
week. O’Barizy, Tuomas, & Co. 


*.* We print Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co.’s 
letter,which we do not, however, regard as an en- 
tirely satisfactory explanation of the matter. The 
terms of the original circular appear to us capable of 
only one in tation ; and three architects sent it 
to us, drawing our attention to it in no measured 
terms, one of them, a man of recognised high posi- 
tion in the profession, characterising it as ‘*‘ per- 
fectly scandalous.” The reason that few protests 
were made against it is probably that most archi- 
tects do not read circulars of the kind atall. A 
copy of the circular was, in fact, sent to the private 
address of the Editor of this journal, who threw it 
away without reading it, and only knew of its con- 
tents from correspondents who did read it. How- 
ever, it is evident those who issued it are convinced 
they have made a blunder, and have felt bound to 
retract it.— Ep. 


[Since the foregoing was in type Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co, write to say that before issuing the 
circular in question they consulted an architect in 
the City (whose name they send), who informed 
them that in sending their price lists to architects 
it would be necessary for them to quote their trade 
discounts. Nos tion was made on either side 
that the trade discount would be paid to the archi- 
tect as a commission for the introduction of business, 
but it was thought that architects would require 
that information. ] 





cies 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hornsey.—The new parish charch at Hornsey 
is to be consecrated this morning (Saturday, 
Nov. 2), by the Bishop of London. The church 
affords accommodation for 1,250 , and 
has been erected according to the designs of 
Mr. James Brooks, architect. The first stone 
was laid in June of last year by Lady Maghera- 
morne, whose husband, Lord Magheramorne, 
the former Member of Parliament for the divi- 
sion, has given towards the cost a sum of 1,000/. 
Exclusive of the tower, the spire, and west front, 





t, the church, with organ, has cost a sum 
of 15,0002., towards which 10,000/. has already 
been subscribed. The pul it is of interest 
to note, has been erected by 
friends as a memorial to 
Harvey, the former of 
half-a-century was the 
which is of Ancaster ston 
tecture being Perpendicular, 
by Messrs. Radd & Son, 

a double-page 
of the church, wi 


? 








which it is not intended to proceed with at |! 
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Che Student's Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—XVIIL. 
Loxwpon WATER-SUPPLY (continued). 





N 1867 another Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the supply of 
large towns, with reference to 


London. In the given before 
the Commission we find many plans and 
schemes devised, several of which, however, 
had been proposed on previous occasions. Fore- 
most amongst these was the project of the late 
Mr. J. F. Bateman, C.E., F.R.S., to bring water 
from the mountainous districts of Wales about 
the sources of the river Severn, south of Snow- 
don, and to the east of Cader Idris and 
Plynlimmon. It was also proposed to add the 
water from the upper grounds of the 
Banw and Vyrnwy rivers, immense reservoirs 

constructed at suitable points. An 
cial condeit was to convey the water to 
London. There could be no question as to the 
purity of the water, which was soft and ex- 
cellent, and not liable to much pollution by 
reason of the non-populous districts, and little 
cultivation within the collecting grounds. The 
rainfall was large, and though the data for 
estimating it were rather scanty, the rocks 
within the area were shown to be practically 
impervious, so that the greater proportion of 
what fell ~~ with due engineering skill, be 
eollected utilised. The ground is at such 
an elevation that, notwithstanding the gradient 
of one foot wy ae mile to bring the water, it 
was anticipated that nearly the whole metropolis 
could be supplied without pumping, from large 
reservoirs to be made at Stanmore, near 
Edgware, 270 ft. above sea-level. The works 
of existing com were proposed to be 
wtilised as much as was economically prac- 
ir. Hamilton Fal developed 
r. ton Fulton a to 
take the water from the upper eeties at tn 
Wye, in Mid-Wales. 

Messrs. Hemans and Hassard propounded a 
gigantic scheme to supply the metropolis with 
water from the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, taking advantage also of certain 

areas should these latter be required. 


drainage 
Uliswater, Thirlmere, and Haweswater were the 


chief sources to be laid under contribution, and 
the water was to be conveyed by a conduit 
running through the Midland counties to 
London, supplying some large towns en route. 
The other main features of the scheme are 
somewhat similar to those of the Welsh proj 
just alluded to, but it was believed that the 
rainfall could be calculated more accurately in 
the Lake district proposal. 


Mr. Remington suggested the utilisa- 
tion of the high ground of Derbyshire, collect- | 





ject | the strata can be ga 


to note that, since the expression of this opinion, 
the Welsh and Cumberland sources have actually 
been, to a certain extent, captured, the former 
by Liverpool 
8 how just the prediction was. 
Attention was, therefore, not unnaturally 
directed to the consideration of other sources 
of supply. Believing that Thames water became 
more and more polluted as it flowed on from its 
source, it was generally assumed that by the 
time it reached Hampton it was more highly 


places higher up the river. Engineers therefore 

to take the water from it and its tribu- 
taries at higher points. Many of the schemes 
were novel in their way, but generally involved 
bringing the water long distances. Besides, it 
became known that they were based on errone- 
ous assumptions as to the actual pollution of 
the water, and many of the conditions which 
necessitated a different source of supply were 
not complied with, so long as Thames water in 
its ordinary filtered state was used at all. Some 
of these new suggestions were merely intended 
to increase the output of individual com- 
panies, and were, therefore, beside the mark. It 
was proposed to utilise the water from the 
springs issuing from the chalk, and other per- 
vious beds. As we have seen, the New River 
and Kent Companies had already drawn upon 
the chalk formation. One thing was tolerably 
certain as to the chalk water, viz.,—that its 
quality in regard to freedom from the baneful 
effects of sewage, was excellent; and this was 
an item of considerable importance. This ques- 
tion is sure to crop up in respect of the future 
water-supply to London, and instead of being 
altogether retrospective in our remarks, we may 
now consider it in its present bearings. 

It is calculated that of the rain which falls 
in the upper drainage area of the Thames, only 
about one-third reaches Hampton. The re- 
mainder is absorbed by the pervious layers on 
which it falls, by lation into the oolite, 
sand, and chalk, which form about two-thirds 
of the area, by draining into other river basins 
underground, and by evaporation. The manner 
in which these various agencies are brought 
about has been already alluded to. It is most 
difficult to estimate the amount of water 
actually absorbed by each pervious formation; 
we may arrive at a rough approximation of the 
total quantity taken up by all of them, but we 
are not justified in drawing conclusions as to 
supply, from such. general data; neither do we 
know the proportion of the water available to 
the amount absorbed. Springs issuing from 
uged, and with certain pre- 
cautions included, but it yet remains to be 
shown how exhaustive pumping in wells within 
the area, would affect these springs, and this is 


a serious item. So long as the springs them- 


selves, as they issue from the ground, are 
utilised, their volume would, of course, be un- 
affected, for it would only be robbing the rivers; 
but bearing in mind what we have said about 
springs, we recognise that in most instances 

ey are only kept going by being fed by 
surplus rain which they throw off, If, 
therefore, we make wells, and draw off 


.|the surplus, or, in other words, lower the 


saturation level, the time must come when 
there will be comparatively little surplus 
water thrown off, and the springs be much 
reduced in volume. We cannot get the same 
water above and below too. Even already the 
pumping for private and public supplies has 
very much lowered the average level of satu- 
ration, in the metropolitan district. What, then, 
would be the effect on this level if all the water 
used in the metropolis were taken from the 
same gen a = ae: of the City at 
present might not, perhaps, large enough 
to exhaust it, although many of the wells now 
in use would certainlyrandry. But in effecting 
any material change in the source of supply, it 
must be sure in its result, and as permanent as 
possible,—the tax-payers ought not to be 
bardened with the expense of such a doubtfal 
undertaking as that of obtaining the whole 
supply from the chalk which provides neither 
the onenorthe other. The k under London 
is extremely aseful in Supplying vate esta- 

I dealis with yeh es 

n ~aspe > sources in the 
vicinity of we have confined our 
attention to the for although water may 
certainly be occasionally met with in lower beds 
(the “ anode Greensand,” for example), recent 
experience has shown that this cannot be de- 








Fis flows from the manner a which the be 


impregnated with obnoxious matter than at/| been 





depth at 
Ware, and have been proved to exist 
and, generally, under London, eventually crop. 
ping out in the north of So and 
running from thence into South Wales and the 
South of Ireland. 
This broad elevated underground expanse of 
rock materially influences the method of dis. 
tribution of the water which percolates into 
oolites and other secondary beds under 
chalk in the upper part of the basin 
Thames. These beds do not come 


5 
g 
3 
3 
: 
Fceee 


sentative by way of apology, in the 
one of the oolitic beds. Moreover, their 
logical character is not the same 

and their value as water-bearing strata 


4 a4 


becomes of m : 
cannot refrain from cautioning those who look 
to a deeper seat for our water-supply than the 
chalk. We have seen that the chalk is not, in 
ali probability, sufficient as a permanent supply, 
and we reluctantly come to the conclusion tha 
the bulk of the drinking water of the metropolis 
must still be obtained from the surface. 

The objections raised as to the inconvenience 
attending the bringing of water from long 
distances are not, perhaps, so strong as they 
were before the experiment had been snccess- 
fully tried in recent times on the continent and 
elsewhere ; but it, nevertheless, is far preferable, 
for many obvious reasons, to have the seat of 
supply as near at hand as possible. 

In considering the progress of the water 
companies, allusion has been made to the 
amount of water per day flowing in the Thames 
past Kingston, and of the relative amount arti- 
ficially abstracted. The consumption is 
much greater now than at the time when 
comparison was first instituted, as may be seen 
on reference to the returns of the Registrar- 
General. We do not desire to farther enter into 
the discussion as to the minimum quantity of 
water in the river at the places of intake. It 
seems tolerably certain that the tremendous 
quantity abstracted, causes the river 
be much lower than it would other 
wise be, at certain s of the year, 
but it ‘seems rather absurd to argue from such 
premises that the Thames is incapable of yield- 
ing the required quantity. Assuming that 
the mud flats exhibited at these periods ate 
really due to this abstraction, surely this state of 
things could be largely remedied by constract- 
ing immense storage reservoirs (such a8 Many 
of the cities in the north of England are com- 
pelled to do), and filling them in times of flood. 
This means and much scientific 
skill would be required to keep the water om 
still we believe it could be done by re 
the reservoirs at every available . 
The connexion established between the 
of the upper Thames basin, and the height of 
the river at the places of intake, might be taken. 
advantage of, to indicate the times when it 
would be advisable to draw off the water. 


Cement on Wood.— Wood, says the Bauzt- 
tung, which is to be coated with cement, 
be rough, not smooth. The best 
duced by the mixtare of one part 
two parts of fine sand, and one 
milk. Not more should be made of 
sition at the time than can be 
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eattie. It is better, s | 
y two coatings, 

thicker. Sach a coating adheres well to w 
and affords a good protection against 
even, to some extent, fire. 
to mix good fresh cement 
attaining the thickness of 
apply it to the wood. 
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VARIORUM. 


«Tux GENERAL HisTORY OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ganiTaTION,” by Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B., 
is a reprint in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet 
(London : Cassell & Co.), of the address recently 
given by the author at the opening meeting for 
the present session of the Sanitary Institute, 
and noticed in our columns on the 12th ult. 
__-“The Chrysanthemum Number” of the 
Gardeners Magazine (published at 4, Ave- 
Maria-lane, London) is a double number. It 
contains an interesting history of the chrysan- 
themum in Europe, and “a chrysanthemum 


portrait gallery,” including portraits of many of | 


the most notable English, Continental, and poe 
American growers of, and writers upon, this | 4,;, 


flower. The “history” before mentioned is by 
Mr. C. Harman Payne, whose name and fame as 
a writer on horticulture entitle him to speak 
with authority. It seems that while the present 
has been fruitful in centenary celebrations, 
“ not the least important, so far as horticulture 
is concerned, are the exhibitions 
in England, Scotland, and Belgium, 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of the chrysanthemum 
into Europe,”— that is to say, “of the 
importation of the first of the 
flowering species.” In connexion with this 
celebration, a “Chrysanthemum Conference” 
is to open at Chiswick on Tuesday next, 
November 5. The publication under notice 
contains a double-page plate of the Roubaix 
specimen of the “ Fair Maid of Guernsey” (a 
variety of the plant grown with much success 
by M. Phatzer, of Roubaix), besides several 
well-executed wood engravings of other varieties 
of the plant; and altogether it is a seasonable 
and welcome production._—The number of 
“ Cassell’s Magazine” for November conclades 
another volume of that excellent illustrated 
serial. The paper on “The Winter Dress of 
Men and Women,” by “‘ A Family Doctor,” con- 
tains a great deal of common-sense concerning 
clothing in its sanitary aspect. ‘“ Curiosities of 
Footgear ” is an illustrated article dealing with 
the archxology of sandals and shoes. The 


(like the specimens illustrated) rather slight. 
“What not to do in a Sick- Room, by 
“A Nurse,” may be read with profit by 
many people. ——‘“ The Leisure Hour” for 
November (London: 56, Paternoster-row) is 
the first part of a new volume. It con- 
tains an interesting paper by Mr. W. J. Gordon 
on “ The Lighting of London”: this is mainly 
taken up by a sketch of some of the arrange- 
ments now in progress for lighting considerable 
districts of London by means of electricity.“ Ety- 
mological Doublets,” by Alfred Erlebach, and 
“ About Germs,” by Alfred Schofield, M.D., are 
both very readable papers——-“ The Sunday at 
Home” for November (same publishers as the 
foregoing) also commences a new volume. It 
contains an illustration of a large terra-cotta 
relief by Mr. George Tinworth, entitled “ Christ 
before Herod,” at present in Messrs. Doulton’s 
show-rooms at Lambeth. The contents also in- 
clude a paper on “Bell Mottoes,” some of 
which are very curious. At Bruton, Somerset, 
according to the writer, there is a bell inscribed 
“ Once I'd a note that no one could beare, 
Bat Bilbie made me sweet and clear.”’ 
Assuming the inscription to be true (notwith- 


standing the statement that “this Bilbie” was |! 


“@ man of much conceit,” and “a caster of 
many bells with mottoes glorifying him ”), it 
were to be wished that Bilbie could re-cast 
some of our London suburban charch-bells.—— 
The “Girls’ Own Paper” and the “ Boys’ Own 
Paper” are, both of them, excellent magazines 
~ hyn sen They commence new volumes 

e November and are published at 
56, Paternoster-row. — ws 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


17,052, Cowl for Chimneys, &c. J. Laming. 
In order to prevent down-draught, chimneys or 
pap rte Mrs to this as constructed 
W cone, open at , suspended in 

® central position immediately above the chimney- 
‘acy or terminal of the flue. The cone is sustained 
y a strut, and an open frame is also fitted round 
the cone to prevent its loss in high winds. The 
base of the cone is of diameter than the 
ey pot or other terminal, and when unaffected 
y the wind is concentric with the flue, and 
slightly above it. When acted on by the wind the 
weather side of the base of the cone is driven 





smoke and air takes place on the lee side, the cone 
having a motion. The terminal of the 
flue is fitted with an indiarubber ring to render the 
contact of the cowl silent, and to prevent vibration. 


11,668, Fire and Sound proof Plastering. W. 


The surface of the wall or ceiling is, to 
this specification, first covered wi an seems 
ing fireproof layer, a mortar mixed with soluble giass. 
Before this coarse gravel is spread over it ; 
this holds the fini plastering, which consists of 
@ porous material fireproof by impregnation. 
By the composition of these three Inyers a fireproof, 
sound-subduing, light, and porous covering is made, 
which, when heated by fire, for instance, does not 


12,415 and 12,417, Wood Sorews. OC. D. 
Rogers. 


cen speci : relate to a screw with one or 
more threads or spira grooves impressed into the 
metal of a screw, and with threads raised or made 
between the grooves and surface of the blank by 
the compression and displacement of the metal in 
forming the grooves, 


13,326, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
W. R. Maguire. 

This apparatus provides the use in combination 
of a suitable arrangement of furnace or furnaces, 


both ends and arranged vertically round the walls 
of a chamber to receive the radiant beat from the 
furnaces and communicate it to the air around and 
about them. 


13,474, Scaffolding. W. Ebeling. 

According to this invention, a scaffolding for 
repairing, straightening, or building chimney 
stacks, or for fixing lightning cunductors to them, 
is constructed by the use of ladders, hooks, and 
trestles of iron or wood in such a manner that from 
the ground upwards, by means of ladders, hooks 
are driven in on both ps Saga the upper end of the 
ladders, on which trestles are hung, and on which 
again boards are laid, these boards being used for 
the resting point of another ladder. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Oct. 14.—16,120, H. Le‘ Mesurier and W. Dart, 


c. 
Oct. 15.—16,177, H. Cole, Automatically Retain- 
ing in position Windows and Doors.—16,178, H. 
Hardy, Water-closets.—16,183, H. Smith, Fastener 
for Window-sashes, &c.—16,192, C. Broad and C. 
McCann, Metallic Sills for Window and Door 
Frames and Casings.—16,201, W. Sayer, Air Pro. 

liers or Ventilating Fans.—16,215, A. Boult, 

etallic Crossbars and Rails for Window-sashes, 
a M. Rogers, Securing Window-sashes in 
any requi ae 

Oct. 16.—16,301, 8. Hill, Door-closing Springs 
and Cheeks.—16,312, D. Waddell, C Ladder. 
—16,327, G. Jerram, Paving.—16,335, W. Bird, 
Jun., Self-closing Door Apparatus.—16,340, W. 
Ayres, a Moulding Machine. 

Oct, 17.—16,363, J. & A. Duckett, Clay Mills.— 
16,372, J. Mander, Sash-fasteners and Openers.— 
13,398, F. Stewart, Mitre Clamps. 

Oct. 18. — 16,516, ae ese Wie for 
Making Bricks, Drain- — , W. Minns, 
Cutting Window lank tex Stained-glass Windows, 
ke.—16,527, W. Meakin, Attaching Sash-lines to 
Sashes. —16,536, H. Hall, Tiles for Lining Walls, 
&e. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

3,781, R. Franklin, Bolts, &c. — 7,646, H. 
Kefershein, ing Machines. — 9,524, D. 
Knowles and E. Raybone, Sash-fasteners.—12,263, 
1. Barnett, Sush-fasteners.—14,471, G. Baldwin 
and F. Varley, Door-knockers. 14,499, R. Hannan, 
Protecting Windows: Doorways, &e.—14,567, C. 
Thomerson, Fixing or Supporting Head-pipes, &c. 
—14,723, F. Fehse, Decorative Tiles, &c,—14,733, 
D. Nicoll, Waterproof Slabs and Blocks,—14,739, 
J. Sim, Casement Fittings, &c. — 14,768, W. 
Snelgrove and W. Avery, Fastenings and Guards 
for Doors.—14,772, A. Haughton, Gates, Doors, 
ke. —14,778, J. Macmeikan, ay yee —14,797, 
R. Barton, Paints, &e.—14,8/7 . James, Girders 
for Bridges, &¢. — 15,003, R. Wilford, Screw- 
fastenings for Windows. — 15,131, C. Cross and 
A. Ashwell, Indicating-fas for Doors. — 
15,194, E. Harrison, Revolving w-shutters. — 
15,250, J. Bower, Door-latebes.—-15,355, 8. Hill 
and R. Hedge, Anes Combined Catch and 
Bolt for Doub. — 15,367, J. Kidman, Bakers’ 
Ovens.—15,385, W. and F. Dawson, 

and Door bret Er D. Gill, 
Perforating and Fixing —15,593, A Brookes 
Veneers.—15,713, T. Helliwell, Ventilating the 
Roofs of Railway Stations, Kc, 


COMPLETE 
Oven to Opposition for Two 
13, R. Platt, Automatic os 
for — ke.—15,022, R. White and P. Ayton, 


— 





ACCEPTED. 
Months. 








against the terminal of the flue, and the escape of 


6,155, J. Firepinces— 
Bt 5 iegea er Mabon com 


and a heating chamber of a series of tubes open at | p,,, 


1¢ | Fastenings for Emergency Exit-doors for Theatres, 8 
paper on “ Bent Ironwork,” by E. Crossley, is} & 
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Nake — 18912, A. De Villepigue, Lewsll 
Doors sad Windows. 4908 Ht Tosh Iatken 
Blocks for Gallings, Walle, be” 14064 A Rockeolh 
Door-bell Mechanism. 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE BXCHANGE REPORT. 


Ocr. 16,— H Som & Pur. 
Dichensagnentien ties Themes te eevee: r. £56 
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Upper Holloway—13 and 15, Hampden-rd., at, 96 
yrs., g.r. £12 ... : ad 

















Two cottages 2a. Or. r. £4 Se 
Farm “ Zhe. de. 17p., & 
p-*. joe 
- “end lis. Or, Zlp., r. £16 p.a.. 
One-fourth shore of ¢ Ag 5 tpn 
S Farm” 2r. SP r. £4 p.a, 
Three plots of iding 7a. Or, 33p.......... 
** Lasgarn Farm,’’ 58a. ir f. r. £33, p.a. 
Thirty-one f. F. ZIGL, 48. P.B.....ccreesevees 
A copyhoid plot of 





Cene: 31.— x«.& Co. 
Nos, 12 to 20 (even), | Park-lane, f., ares 
2 a., r. £100 p.a. ee 
By G. Srocxras, 

Soho—62, Frith-st., f., r. £90 p.a.t a 
mea rop hey (even), Pellant-rd., u.t, 89 yrs., 
g.r. £31. ‘ lien cdinatriapisniemsbbietiicesiosaiiades 
The residence called “* 8t, Ronan’s,”’ f., 

©.r. 75 p.e. ... soererce 


By H, W. Ixus. 
Clapton —79, Modian-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. £6 ...... 
EB. Woop. 


By 
Forest-gate—11, Fowler-rd., f., r. £30 pt. ....00000-.. 
Marylebone—68, Lisson-grove, u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. £9. 
Oor, 22.—By Hatt & Goutp. 
Sevenoaks, near—1 to 7, Rape-csttagen, aA. 90 yrs., 
g-t. els, F. £89 P.Oe..+ cares . oes 
Senos enlst Eeondeamemie f., ©. £06 
si p fe me 
Lower Olapton—87 end 20, Chateworth-d., 1... 


eretere 

















By Deseraamu, Tawson, & Co. 
Forest-hill—F. house and laundry, area 5,700 ft, ore 
Spitalfielde—11 and 12, Steward-st., f., r. £116 p.a, 

38, 39, and 40, Gan-st,, f., r. £107 ps. : 
18, Steward-st., f, r. ps. 
Norwood, F aes rd. The residence called 
arg —_ 
“ Hillside,” ut. 48 yrs, g.?. £20. 108, cccsesccnses 





eenre 





e © skis ke & te ¢ 268 E Exbeebues ey 


60 yrs., €-F. £12.......-.2000000 ‘ acne eevees 
196, 198, and 200, Queen's rd., u.t. 60 yrs, g.r, 























£12 ** _*) 50 ‘Ss. 1,016 
Bermondsey—32, yrs., g.F 426 
ge Fe New-rd., @.t. 68 ‘a 

2 aod Chiltoo at wut 36 gr. co pena 350 
. u. yre., g.¥. ee eseeees 
291 to te tol, Lower-1d., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 4 
£31, 10s, oounpoena 
Oct. 23.—By J. H. Huwras. 
say”. Aa Orsett-ter., ut. 53 yrs., g.r. £10, r, 
Tavistock-rd., u.t. 67 yrs.,g.r. £8, 62.2106 .. 1,350 
Oued Tavistock-rd,, u.t, 67 yrs.,g.r. £15. 10s., 

r. _ soe + “er de» ese+ee 
Bayswater—I.g.r. of £95, subject to ag.r. of £3 

for 67 FEB. 21+. .cseesrevee eas oes 1706 
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By H. J. Burse & Sons. 

~green—20 to 26 (even), Hague-st., f., r. zim 
on Menara. and 26, Sale-st., f., r. £57. 4. ...... 820 

South Ken«ington—12, Gilston-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.T. 
Victoria-pk.—15 and 16, Rooke-st., f.,r. £31. &. pe 

p-&. aetecseerrenrrmerrs tae eee ee ee eeee ree eee CC COS OEE eT TOR 

By Newson & Hazprye. 

Hornsey—45 to 61 (odd), Lightfoot-rd., f., r, £125 1,050 


landmark on the river side, lying 
about half-way between the outfall pene. 
station at Crossness on the Kent re, and 
Parfleet on the Essex shore. We understand 


A ot of f. land in Lightfoot-rd sspnenecencecerens ene -o8 300 that, as m ht have been ex from the 
sick Newington a7, Mayville, St. 707% | \ooaiity of the site, dificalties pre 
o fvering rd, u.t. 86 yrs, g.r. £8 ¥. £50............ 600) sented themselves in the foundation, as borings 
New Southgute— 1 sa 15, The Avenue, ut. -_ and sinkings proved the esac an be anything 
89 yrs., gf. 715, wer peerseene -tnasesseesacseets seers bat good for such an erection, or they showed 
Commerciai-rd.— 94, 9%, and 98, Anthony-#t "-' 510 | 8 ft. of made ground, 4 ft. of loamy clay, 16 ft. 
Cenonbury—44 and 46, Halton-rd., u.t. 20yrs., g.r. nee * soft —_ : ft. of _ clay, 2 ma wr 
£i4., f. vas - gaseasngars—osens sueneseneraseasensse nee )| ning san ore ballast was reached. To mee 
Hornsey—1 and 2, Virginie-vallas, f., ¢.r. £04 ps... ao this emergency, the foundation was formed with 
A plot of f, land in Muswell i. is dacemsmmmunetiiacaaien 
ma Eo elondnge og ty 
ZA, vr. BGS ......- +2000 SERN De 6 PPLE Ae i were ya cwt. onkey 
Dalston—8, Downs Pk.-rd.,a.t. 77 yrs.,g-t.£319., |} 10 ft. fall, into the gravel, until the drive was 


Stam‘ord--ill—1, Market-place, 1.t. 99 yrs., g.r. 
B12, 12s., ©... BBG .......-..-esevsovesersnnceees piabeninind 350 
Oct, 25.—By Baxur & Sows. 
Romford—1, 2, and 3, Stanicy-villas, u.t. 82 yrs., 
g.r. £17. 176., F. £78 UR, esscmne 515 
By Rossow & Prustw. 
Catford -2, Brownhill-viiles, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. £6 ... 210 
By J. J. Deveast & Co. 
Kentish-town—13, Leighton-crescent, u.t. 68 yrs., 
[Contractions used in this liet.—F .g.r. for freehold 


° ground 
nd-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
eg “yo ; «. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; ©.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.s. for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
eq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
gerd, be. | 


MEETINGS. 
Sarvepar, Novemere 2. 
Association of Publie Sanit Inspectors.—The chair- 
oun (ie. Hugh Alexander) will teliver his annual address. 
6 p.m. 

















Mornay, Novempzr 4. 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—Openivg meeting 
of the ng Fy by the President, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, B.A. m. 

Society of ee Al ce Samuel Griffin on ** Modern 
Gas-Engine Practice.” 7.30 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association,—Monthly meeting. Paper 
by Mr, W. Browne, on “The Construction of Theatres” 

ters’ Hall. 8 p.m.) 

Royal Institution.—General Monthly Meeting. 5 p.m. 

Liverpoot Architectural Society.—Mr. James Dod op 
** Diagrams illustrating the ‘Liverpool Building Act.’” 
7 p.m. 

, Tvzspary, Novewers 5, 


University College, London.—Mr, Hogh Stannus on 

“The Distribution and Application of Renaans with 

——, Surface, Construction, and Par- 
e . Spm. 

Society of Biblical Archaology.—The Rev. W. Hougb- 
ton, dd F.L.8., &c., on “The Tree and Fruit 
Represented by the Tappaakh of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures”; and two other papers. § p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. C. M'Intosh 
on “* The Elizabethan Style of Architecture.’’ 


Wroprespay, Novaewszn 6. 
University College, London (Archaeology).—Professor 
R. 8. Poole on “The East inthe Middle Ages.” (Con- 
tinued) 6 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 


“The Great Sphinx of Egypt, with some account of the 
aa wg the Sphinx Idea in the Ancient World.” (2) 

Rev. Greville I. Chester on *‘ Sculptures of Oriental 
Designs at Bradeardine and Moccas, Herefordshire. 


Sarvapar, Novemprs 9. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Visit to the new In_ 
firmary (by permission of Mr. Waterhouse, R.A.). 2 p.m 


ht 
: 




















by 
“Goulbourn Testimonial Palpit,” which is to be 
placed in the choir of Norwich Cathedral. It 


Hems, of Exeter, | Green 


redaced to an average of about 3-16in. to the 
stroke. The piles having been cut off evenly, 
were braced by 12in. by 12in and 12in. by 
9in. stringers, and the space between them for 
a depth of 2 ft, and up to the top 
of the stringers filled in with Portland 
cement concrete. Upon this surface, 11 in. by 
4 in. and 11 in. by 3 in. Burnettised 

were laid, and then a bed of concrete 40 ft. 
square and 8 ft. thick. This having been 
floated up to a perfectly level surface, was left 
to stand for some weeks, and on being tested 
was found to be quite even. The height of the 
chimney is 186 ft., the external measurement at 
the base 15 ft., and at the cap7 ft. 6 in., the 
internal diameter being 9 ft. at the bottom and 
6 ft. at the top. The head is built entirely of 
blue Broseley bricks in cement, and is sur- 
mounted by an iron ring cap put together in 
sections with copper bolts. A 14 in. by } in. 
lightning-conductor is fixed. The shaft was 
built from external scaffol to a height of 
25 ft., and above that from the inside. The 
weight upon the piles is about 1,300 tons. The 
whole of the foundations and shaft were 
designed by and have been executed under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. W. 
Seckham Witherington, F.R.I1.B.A., and the 
shaft itself was erected by Mr. Joseph Black- 
burn, of Arkwright-street, Nottingham, with 
Mr. David Ellis as his foreman of the works. 


Berlin a Seaport.—<Although the plan of 
making Berlin a seaport,—as is also pro 
for Paris,—is as yet in embryo, it is worthy of 
some mention. The press of Germany 
has taken up the idea with great enthusiasm, 
the scheme having been p by Vice- 
Admiral Batsch in an article in the Deutsche 
Revue, proposing a canal from Berlin to the 
North Sea, available for the largest vessels. 
The author shows that it would be attended 
with great difficulties to attempt to connect 
Berlin with the sea by regulating the course of 
the river Elbe; but that it would be easy to 
connect the river Spree and the lower course of 


map of Germany will 
show the feasibility of such a plan. As regards 
the utility of such a canal, the author values it 
the higher in view of a completion of the 
Baltic-North Sea Canal, which will greatly 
facilitate the import of English goods, particu- 
larly iron and coal, to the Baltic ports. It is 
now necessary, says the Admiral, to give the 
heart of Germany an outlet to the sea, which 
would be much’ cheaper for traffic than frail- 
ways. 












The Carpenters’ Company.—The Maste 
and Wardens of the Gapenay t an 
entertained a number of gentlemen at dins, 
at their hall on the 24th ult., to meet those whe 
have assisted the Company in the technical 
education they have aes promoting. The 
Master (Lieut.-Colonel Banister Fletcher), ip 
proposing the health of “ The Examiners,” said 
that it argued well for Eng din 
wed or tea work ye they 
e amount time $4 
iret ity To mit Set os oa 
t t y be as why the 3 
cont 2 not undertake this work, aS was done 
in France and other foreign countries, wheres 
man could go toa national school, and, withgat 
fees, learn everything that might be required t 
give him technical or other education. Qn 
was forced back to the fact that things wer 
more expensive in England than on the Gop. 
tinent, and he doubted whether this country 
would stand the ex sufficient for the pur- 
pose he had indicated. Technical education, 
would also have to rely on voluntary effort, until 
some future Government could see that in it 
lay the strength and salvation of the country. 
The City Companies had come forward nobly 
help this work, and all those present would 
welcome the toast with all heartiness, ». 
os that the gentlemen referred t 
t were laboriously in 

work, who voluntarily satel a — 
in developing technical education ; 
could not conceive how it would have bem 
possible for the Company to have done 
their work without their voluntary services, 
Sir Philip Magnus, in reply, congratulated the 
company on the good work that it had done in 
advancing technical education. Mr. A. Cates 
also returned thanks. Mr. A. Preston, in pro 
— “The Lecturers,” said that he was in- 
ormed that the gentlemen who lectured in that 
hall to audiences of young artisans and work- 
ing-men students, numbering from 300 to 70, 
found them thoroughly appreciative of the 
subjects that were laid before them. 


Building Inspection in Stockholm—i 
a recent article in the Swedish Journal 
Building, a reform of the building law now 
force in Stockholm is urged. At present the 
supervision of building operations is vested in 
a “ Building Board,” and the law ordains that 
the following five notices of building opem- 
tions are to be given:—1. Before the funda 
mental excavations are begun. 2. Upon laying 
the foundations. 3%. Upon the co 
the same. 4. When the building is roofed i 
5. When completed. Our contemporary maiz- 
tains that these regulations are very defective, 
inasmuch as there is no supervision whatever 
from the time of laying the foundations and till 
the house is practically completed, when the 
Board may, in fact, condemn the whole strut 
ture, to the serious detriment of the enire- 
preneur. The journal, therefore, advocates the 
appointment of a chief inspector, with a staf 
of sub-inspectors to watch over the work 
whilst in progress, and the adoption of 
the following three additional regulations :—1. 
Technical examination = ~ ——— of mee 
buildings, and the rect att pe 
faultsof construction. 2. Examination of thesite 
and the proposed foundation. 3. Control during 
the whole work, so as to see 
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The English Iron Trade.—As was to be 
apprehended, speculation has at length seized 
hold upon the English iron market, and may be 
gaid to be rampant this week. Scotch warrants 
advanced on Monday from 56s. 9d. to 58s. 3d., 
but on Tuesday the excitement in the ring was 
the greatest experienced for years. In ten 
minutes Scotch warrants jumped from the pre- 
vious night's finish to 60s., buyers standing at 
id. under that price. Makers’ iron is quoted 
from 1s. to 5s. higher, according to brand. The 
advance of Middlesbrough pig has been 7s. 6d. 
a ton on the week; and of Bessemer iron in 
Cumberland and North-west Lancashire, 9s. a 
ton. In other districts the rise has not been so 
rapid, but it is very substantial. The excite- 
ment in the Glasgow warrant market on 
Wednesday was very great, and an immense 
business was done, The effect of the ad- 
vances in pig-iron upon finished iron and 
stee] has been to send up the former 15s. and 
the latter 10s. per ton. The business doing 














in the manufactured products is not large, how- | 400 


ever, and is restricted to immediate require- 
ments, as makers are so full of work as to be 
anable to accept further orders at present. 
Shipbuilding is proceeding most briskly, and 
while the number of launches is large, new 
orders are fairly plentiful. There is continued 
activity in all branches of the engineering 
trades.— ron. 

The Sanitary Ware Trade in the Mid- 
land Counties.— We understand that on 
account of the continued rise in the cost of raw 
materials and the increase in wager, which have 
materially increased the cost of manufacture, 
the Midland manufacturers of sanitary ware 
have unanimously agreed to lower the discount 
on their list 5 per cent. on and after the Ist of 
November. We also understand that a new and 
revised list of prices for various patterns of 
chimney-pots made by them will be issued on 
the same date. Business generally in this 
branch of trade in the Midlands is very brisk, 
and many manufacturers have booked orders 
which will keep them fully employed for several 
months to come. 

The Morley Memorial College for 
Working Men and Women, adjoining the 
Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, has,we hear, begun 
a very vigorous life. Over 450 students have 
joined within three weeks of the opening day. 
In fact, they come in with somewhat embarrass- 
ing rapidity, and volunteers (both ladies and 
gentlemen) are urgently wanted, both to teach 
Classes and act as librarians. Six librarians 
are wanted to take one evening a week each 
from 8 to 10. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 



















































































BER, 228.4 & « 4. 
Groenheart, B.G. ooccccsencecocece. 700 715 0 
aS oS ae ai ob a, lod 12 00 14 0 O 
ES eaitiniaasie footeube 0283 0 8 0 
ig GD sciniientvtiainisnnsoasinanuie $10 0 600 
Birch ,, $10 0 600 
Eim_ ,, 400 6060 
Pir, Dantsic, &c, ......... 200 $10 8 
: se 7b 8 
Pine, Canada red esa 300 40 ® 
» yellow 310 0 6&6 
Lath, Dantsi fathom 410 0 610 0 
St. Peters . 5600 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga, 6......cc.ccccceoues 2150 460 
Deals, , 2nd and lst...std.} 900 1108 
Ke .” - pea bas 
St, Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 11 0 @ 16 0 0 
ok em eae 
, 39 eectece . 5 5 5 16 9 0 
White Sea oe © @. 8 @ 
Canada, Pine, ist . . 4200 86200 
: 5 Mare se ees 
” ’ 
~ Myce, ne 8 88 NO 
o> eeeeee 
New Brunswick, &c. 6100 8 0 
Battens, all kinds ....... ¢00 2e@o6 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
pared, First . Ou 0 oud 
Second ....... 080 O10 6 
Other qualities .. 966 087 9 
, Cuba *eeeeeese ee 0 0 0 0 5 
ne ae, 6 0 6 66 
St, 7; uba OOF HES S04 keer seeeserESe 0 0 0 9 
=" a 33a 33 
zohaece . ce o 6 
Box, uras ss err ese 0 0 0 9 
7 sebeoia ton 400 8 0 0 
ai -- ea Bee 
Setin, St. Domingo ..........fo8 006 01 0 
Waee ee sven oo BOS BES 
af PERNT BET 0 9 at 0 o 6 
METALS. 
thow— Pig, in Scotland 
o—umeate 000 6096 0 
Eee 2k cat 
«» Wallordshire,in Leadon 7100 8 6 0) 
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Corrmn A (continued). hat & 04 OIL&, we £54 out 
Bost selected mene se 8 8 BS S| CCM Ceti meme BUS OO 8 
crate, strong iii aie sews 66.00 © 0 6 | Palm, Lagos 3810 © ge 
Chili, . wine, Oe. 8 64 8 

Yauow Meni... comb, (0 0 6 OO BF a mw es 2s Se 

100g, BRON reins A OS 606 lita . Bee 6 66 6 

; cvsonrercemse 1910 0 123123 6 | Tallowand Okie... 38 O06 0 6 8 
Sh t, Jes 14 0 0 0 0 0 FETE OLE SEHESE OHS COC ERE 

Tix—-% it si wee 94 0 0 4 a Py Labricating, U.8, eee eee re oe 8 619 6 
English Ingots ~ 8% 00 0 0 6 | Tan—Rockhoim..... ‘ee Se ¢ FS 

Zimc—English sheet ............. ton 00060 60608 Archange! - OMG OL DS 

CONTRACTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in thie Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | Architect. Surveyor, or | Tenders to be | pace, 

Road Ba WORKS onccecccccanens Tottenham Local al orth 
Lime and Cement ...... Mile End Vestry wap ah Nov. = aL 
Lighterage, Regent's Canal do. ie do. xii, 

Scaling .| London County Council | Oficial ........... do. ii, 

Iron Hurdling, Gates, &c. Met. Asylums Board ... do. Nov. 7th | ii 

Roadway ...... i Py orem Dr. eee 
Bishop 8 t  F. RODCTE  wrcovcncees | 

Construction of Road ..| Southport 3 “ Ofiat Sets tite " 

Tarpaving and Roadmaking Central London School 
DISETICE noe sess snvcnssoes | SEVIS & BOM... cc cerncecer : 

Lamp Col --.| Hendon Local Board ... | 8, 8. Grimley............... a “it 
purines Gamma iii i 8 Edmonton Local Board |G. E. Eachus............... Nov. 12th / xii. 
Roadmaking Works... ................ Lewisham Bd. of Wks. | Oficial Pe a xii. 
a : oe Chosets......cc.csccse. Com. of Sewers ......... | Nov. 1fth | ii. 

n orks r Le etiaiaias J. N xii, 

Stores and Materials .. 5 Cheshire Lines x Be SPREE Aires BREE T= | Nov S0tn | it. 

TENDERS. LEIGH (Eseex).—For building a new residence, Mr. 
. : ; W. Winn, areni 8 d, W.C,:— 
(Communications for insertion under this heading must Cc. E, Orfeur, rea tener ears 0 0 


reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 


pueedl clr ae ee ee the erection and com- 
onof new parish room, for the building cemmitte of 
Angels, Beckenham. Mr. P. 











t. Michael’s and All 
Brown, architect, Anerley, 5. E. :-— 
Syme & Dancan, Beckenh ~. £825 0 0 
J. Smith & Son, Norwood ...... 707 «0 0 
— & Redgrave, Waddon Works, 
) 649 0 0 
Reid, 648 15 0 








BROMLEY (Keot).—For the erection of s sy 
wallin Beckenham-lane, for the Bromley School B 
Mr, me 8. Cregeen, Sarveyor :— 











ag pee £305 
J. L, Woodhams . . 20 
J. Taylor & Son ..... ‘ine ee 








tw 

~~ 

or 
eoooooo°o 
ocoeoeococOo 


—_ hp te erento 


CHISLEHURST.—For the erection of six cottages at 





Chislehurst, for Mesers, T. Norfolk & Sons. Mr. Thomas 

Dinwiddy, architect :— 
Otway, Chislehurst ..........00.+.s0eeee00 £1,410 0 0 
Hall, New Cross wdniw tee 3: @ 
Jerrard, Lewistam ..........s00000000 1,092 09 0 
Kennard Bros., sttccrpbeaséons 1,080 0 0 
Holloway, New Cross .......0.secreeeee 1,078 0 0 
Knight, Sidcup ... 1,047 0 9 








CORK.—For additions to Cork Lunatie Asylum. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, B.E., F.R.1.B.A., architect. Quantities by 
atterson Dublin 











Messrs, P & > —_ 
B. McMallio, Cork £23,525 0 0 
F, Nunan, Killarney oe 23, 0 0 
R. W. Johnson, Cork . 22,147 0 0 
KE. & P, O’Fiyna, Cork...........06..00+ 22, 0 0 
Martin, Belfast ............ ROE TS 21,903 0 0 
Samuel Hill, Militery-road, Cork... 21,130 0 0 





CROYDON. — For the erection of stables and con- 
servatory, Addiscombe-road, for Mr. D. L. Howell, Mr. 
Dd, R. > arc + eed 


























Son oon “767 0 0 
& Bon ...... ‘ ete 

pg eg te Se aeoiecail 717 0 0 
Marriage ... «++ . 660 0 0 
Hoare & Son (accepted) . 598 0 0 
Dashwood & Co. ..... ‘ a9 0 (0 
Fe ee "gp ce Seen eeeree 4 : 
Dean & Co. (no lantern) ..... 212 0 0 
Marriage ... oe mm me 8 ¢ 





KEI ING (Besex).—For the erection of 
: GREAT bog = oe 


Mr, Charles Pertwee, _ 
Wiggi o Wakering £774 14 0 
Ww , = een 





7 had Leteh, —— * ad . . 70 0 
©. E. Orfeur, Colchester (eccepted) .. 6909 0 0 
KEYHAVEN, MI LFORD.ON-SEA (Hants).—For the 
j ‘ and dredging te port. 


construction of wharves Mr. W 
Charies Evans, F.B.1.B.A., surveyor :— 
W. Jannaway, titip_tti_£:, , 0 2.% 




















LONDON .—For pulling down and 


St Sie-ceesh, Cekaawels, RO for Mr. W 
“i or a é e 
Mr. H. 1. Newton, architect, 49, Victoria-street West. 


“The 
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meat bith & Soe a 
ri , Kensington ......... 987 0 0 
Peay Be, BOW sasaki gi ccetksieicins eee 00 
Patman & Fotheringbam, , 6068 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich ............ 7,000 0 6 
J. Beale, Westminster Bridge-road. 7,400 0 0 
8. Godden, Bry tiie TB. @ © 
8, KR. Lamble, Kentish Town ......... 7,345 0 0 
H. Barman & Sons, Kennisgton 
DO rive cseieiie -. 7,20 0 0 
G, B. Todd, Hackney...... .c.c00ccccsses 7,3% 0 0 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town ...... 7,180 0 0 
©. Dearing & Son, Essex-road......... 7,138 0 0 
d, . 6fe 0 0 
WL, way,” Clerkenwell. ~ &£w OO 
LONDON, — For alterations and egy ay = 
mortuary, post m, carpenters’ shop at 
Whitechapel Workhouse, for the W el Board of 
Guardians , . Capell, architect, 70, White- 
chapel-road :— 
Lattee.. £430 0 0 
Wilson ~~ 43 00 
Neeve 304 10 0 
Gladding -« 80 00 
Cox ...... 308 0 0 
| gga eet an AS ee SeaNeden Se os 308 60 CG 
SE. .iciiditaaseubiimedcnmbisieeis cabal aie sisees 300 0 «6 
Edwards .. outs immu ee Eh 
Hunt ... és ~~ 600 
OD, TROIS sai ceccinttitintitedoncs: 335 0 60 
Horey . 3 0 86 
Lobb & Olver ...... 327 0 0 
Bardell ; 320 6 6 
Catmar 316 0 90 
Gilbey ...... 316 410 
I a oicinvncconsiiisieidssithisliniiinacuntiintiaal « 310 6 06 
Rebottom . « WE O 
Torode .. - 20 0 0 
Edraonds 28 60 «(0 
ONTOS ccsnngeriumsccepaiaiibininsnial 273 10 0 
Hamphreys (withdrawn owing toerror) 243 10 0 
LONDON.—For alterations Ww b, 
ar ig for the Salvation Army, Mr. J, Williams 
architect :— 
5. Blow... ‘ o> £1 0 Oo! 
T. Andrew ‘ - ou 1,300 00 
. Barker ... ‘ w-- 1,178 0 0 
Whitehead & Co, ,....020.--:.eteeeressreee 1000 8 O 
Cozhead .., . 19387 6 0 
a 980 © 0 
Martin & Barcisy moe 
2 ee ge ee 
Waite a0 0 (6 
Jarvis 630 0 0 
Wood 706 0 OO! 
LONDON. — For alterations the United Radicai 
Hackney-road, BE. Mr. W. Batten, 
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7 LONDON.—For bailding go Hersee - place, 
io Bethast nee. Mr, W. vented — :— 
3 a .. £2,482 0 0 
: Ames ... .... . 2,018 10-0 
+$ oe | eee 1043 @ 0 
E Forest ...... . 1,738.0 G 
A i Réwards ... 15693 9 © 
Hawkins .........<cceccerenrssrerserseocnocss 1,679 0 0 
a! : rr ic ceoamaescneaniiianmeta ae ee 
, OT Ge rn ¢ 
4 Cooper & BON ceveccevveescencsssenceeeeevee ASOT O O 
$ 
2 WDON. Pe bailling aew warehouse, Longfellow- 
ay ree ica Seat Mr. C. A. Legg, archi- 
Quantities by W. Hawker :— 
: RD BGR. veccecccccscccenasscsvsessccsdosces £945 0 0 
te seer J. Wood. intinnlbiecinainiimnasialiiannisiia = ae 
B ROEM oe ces ccveeresesessvccsvevees 
, — eve . 80 0 O 
B, W Hawking .....02..cccvceccescecncccecees 706 «0 «0 
BM. Cala & C0. 60...c00esesvescceses++sceeces 733 6 0 
Cotlecl) Be08. ....00s--ccoscosccsseessesscesees 783 0 3 
LONDON. —For bailding four houses, Wadeson-street, 
Bethnal-green, for Mr. F. Garner. Mr. C. H. Cooper, 
et uf snccendsbnonentennes £030 0 0 
WOT 6. cccccerecescvessconncsesecoccseveceee , = : : 
‘ A. a ee 931 10 0 
; H 90 0 0 
Walker 604 0 0 
* pe EON TSS: 860 0 0 
Ps 8. W. Howkings ..........+.... idtonecset w-. 830 0 0 
k R. Edwards, jun | 773 0 0 
i. 
* LONDON.—For proposed alterations and additions to 
Lion Bones, Stamford-hill, N., for Mr. F. G. A, Roberts. 
Mr, B.C Homer, architect :-— 
Nortom & S00 ....cc.ccseeees mee : : 
Greea & 
4 NS SE Ae ove 6289 0 0 
Little & Senacle . o . 592 0 O 
nes & Son .... . 688 0 0 
Killend .......... wena 5O 0 «0 
LON DON,—For ‘alterations and shop-& at No. 40, 
Olé Bond-street, W., sont ON. we ag , William 
A. Barr, architect, ee , W.c, a 
TC aNORR.......crcccianses sheveneittbbensetininn £45698 0 0 
> Stevens Bros., 148, Seven Sisters-road, 
WN. (accepted) ......e0.00--. 310 0 0 
| | LON DON .—For agg a Pacem at Spitalfields, 
ee a, Messrs. ~fataneatbe & Wilkinson, architects :— 
c* Ansell......... a . £666 0 0 
“gs SODURED oc ccsiiinvemicatiniosians . 65 0 0 
¥ Thomerson & Son (accepted) ............ 652 10 0 
LONDON.—For making up and rams Blackwater- 
ae Camberwell, for the ‘Cambarecll estry. Mr. J. 
olds, or:— 
0. Berea ye a5 ; me 
; na mnenss vee £0918 O 
$ Stowell ..........+. . 426 18 10 
me" W. H. Wheeler...... nueva a2 § 
Harris (accepted) ......... . 412 3 4 
: : LONDON.—For paving and sewer, New Road, Mile 
* End, for the the End Vestry. Mr. Knight, sur- 
Prd of :-—— 
j , ~~ W ocdham A Fry +eeeeeeeeoee seeovereceteeseee £2,189 0 0 
* ION -. diknsinssiseintnaetebichcasiicaaitiis 2,122 0 0 
i, Ratley eee 2,006 0 0 
* faeliceaeae antares 1911 0 0 
FS Fe ES 1,798 0 0 
bil Ww COU, - iecedninevetsnenennelian seewnins 1,676 0 0 
a Jackson (necepted) entnns 1,634 0 0 
#t LYMINGTON (Hants).—For ry and dreining 
of & now cemetery, constructing oe. oooh 
+ thereto, ie Saae 
Bal Mi M. Inst. C.E 
‘ "i Mr. John H. bined. ou surveyor, cee er cncregy a 
| R. & C. Rowse, Plymouth ............... 390 0 0 
, H. Marriott & Co., High Barnet ...... 1,298 0 0 
o J. Crook, EERE 1,148 17 0 
: F. 8. Coker, Blackwater, I.W . 1,080 0 
2 J, W. Ree & Co., Southampton 1,035 0 0 
= Jos Doubs Freshwater, Pa an 30 ° 
8. Perkins, Lymington ............... 
; T. P. Hall, cide seem mera einin 921 0 0 
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SOUTHAMPTON. For alterations to Forest Lodge, 


THE BUILDER. 
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SWINDON NEW TOWN, —For the erection of Board 
Schools in Leth 





in . , for the Swindon ities by Dir. 
ightwen Binyon, architect, Quantities ° 
Arthur Field, Ipswich :— 
R. , Taunton..................... £5,539 16 9 
D. W. Willi OND * hidcadenindinse 4,900 0 0 
Geo. Hum By MONON occ ececceses 4,736 12 0 
R, Rouse, Plymouth ........ .......<00+s 0 0 
t & Co,, High Barnet ......... 4.325 16 8 
mF , Oxford 4,273 0 0 
J 4, Plymouth ...,....:..:..00. 4199 7 0 
William J Gloucester ..........+: 180 0 0 
H, Flewelling, Wootton Bassett .. 4,161 0 0 
Martin, Maidenhead ..................... 4086 0 0 
w. New Swindon ... 4,084 13 6 
Buctle & Wheeler ibine — 3908 : 
Abingdon ......... 12 

J Willams, Swindon situated 3,977 0 
Geo, Wiltshire, Swindon ............... 3,976 0 0 
Thos, Barrett, Swindon (assays) -. 3,856 18 0 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester , 3,796 0 0 








WHETSTONE,—F¥or alterations and additions to Der- 
went Lodge, Whetstone. Mesars, Thomson & Sheffield, 
architects, High Barnet :— 


III  cccdscsimensniarcmieediiecs (ae o 
IIIs iiss nis siitiocseii diiclgidainpensabbiniiedaiiimadaace 213 10 O 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
és, Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 




























THE CHELYNOH 4 hens 
STONE. crystalline 
doubtedly one 


THE Is of the. tame 
eases “age | sere — ner ia tex 


Prices, and eve ssduipatene 
application to CH ES TRASK 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILL | 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Aby 





tO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the subject is interest- 
report received).— 

. (thanks).—J, 3. 
commu nica- 


H. A. C. (t00 1 late for consideration Archi- 
tectural Association reser 2 of meeting and largely illegibie, 
or @ more it might have been given.—R. 8. D.(too 
a this week) J 1 B. & B. (too late 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, 


communications relating to 
aduavde business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


arg! or ema ge per ft. super. 








Walnut Dadces ” is.114. ”™ 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid “and polished, from 


£7. 108, a &® square 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 188. a square. 
Bolid }-inch _— polibed for covering Deal floors, laid 
eng trom rar ® square. 
Oak Wood Ter from is. per foot super. 
Wealnnt or pany, from Is, $4, 4 a. super. 
Ditto with le peg Da ft. extra. 
by | Ditte, ditto, with ‘Carvel @2 ls, prices 
according to cacao 
Prices given for all Interior Work, Deors, Architraves, 
Over-doors, -pieces, Stoves, and Heartbs. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention paeanen called 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 





uel tidied Gin w 





Work, Stained 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster ht-Iron 


The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful cones 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
.|despatch guaranteed. Stonework deliversd 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0, dom 


CRAIGLEITH STONE 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and 


ee for Public Buildings with grest wea 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS , 


SOLE AGENTS for England, a 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, ¥.¥. 


































Asphaite.—The | and Metallic Lave 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, @, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cowelain ban milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADY?. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C. — [ Apvs. 


DRY == 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAR, 
&o. 





— 





to} EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCB. 





WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, v airs 














57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, i. 
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HOBBS, HARI, 





& CO. ee 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


For ali Purposes. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DORs. 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 














Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharneliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, " 
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